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“WHAT IS MONEY?” 


BY JOHN R. MUSICK. 


_ITTLE Paul Dombey sat in his small arm chair in front of 
the glowing fire, by the side of his erect and solemn 
father, ‘‘stiff with starch and arrogance.’’ They had both been 
quiet for a long time. Dombey only knew that the child was 
awake by occasionally glancing at his eye, where the bright fire 
was sparkling like a jewel. Little Paul broke the silence thus: 

‘‘Papa! what’s money?’’ 

One might think from the recent ayitation over financial 
questions, the long speeches and earnest discussions in Congress 
and out of Congress, in schools, in the shops, at the firesides, 
among bankers and financiers, and those who are not bankers 
and financiers, that little Paul Dombey had risen from his grave 
and propounded to the American people the same question 
which he asked his father. There seems to be no question so 
much talked about and evidently so little understood as money. 
The general definition, ‘‘medium of exchange,’’ is accepted by 
all, and by most lexicographers confined to gold, silver, and 
bank notes, though copper, nickel, and other mediums are used. 
Usually, when opinions on statecraft are sought, one goes to men 
learned in that line, and when opinions on finance are sought 
after, the great bankers are consulted. This is reasonable and, 
generally speaking, correct. But an assertion has been made 
that the interests of the banker are opposed to other classes of 
people. If this be true, to consult only the bankers on the great 
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finance question, would be as unjust as for a jury to hear only 
the testimony of one side of the case. If I wanted an opinion 
on wagons, I would go to a man who manufactured wagons for 
it; but if the farmers who purchased his wagons charged him 
with putting in rotten fellies, bent spokes, and loose hubs, then 
I would think it necessary to hear their complaint. There are 
quite a respectable number of people arguing that the bankers 
want a single, or gold, standard, in order that they may control 
the money market, ‘‘work up corners,’’ contract or inflate the 
currency as best suits their purpose. One thing is certain, the 
secretary of the treasury invariably consults the bankers on all 
financial questions, despite the complaint of the common people. 
The columns of the press are usually open to the banker or con- 
gressman for his views, while the mechanic and tradesman and 
farmer, who go to make up the great body of this great nation, 
go unheard until, losing confidence in themselves, they scarce 
dare speak their views, even if they should be permitted. The 
money question, like most great subjects, has many sides; and as 
the blind men who went to examine the elephant, opinions are 
formed according to the side from which the examination is made. 
One fellow who has only got hold of the ear declares that it is 
like a fan; another, who has the animal by the leg, avers that it 
is surely a tree; a third, who is feeling along its side, vows it is 
a wall; while the fourth, having by some chance got the tail, 
laughs at all his companions, calling them fanatics, and assert- 
ing that the thing is like arope. One should be careful how he 
accuses a person or a class of people of fanaticism, for Bancroft 
says it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between fanaticism 
and the keenest sagacity. 

In all that has been said in Congress during the present session 
on the subject, not an original suggestion has so far been made. 
A man who gives birth to an original idea is called a crank in 
these days; at the time of Morse, he was crazy; at the time of 
Fulton, a fool; and at the time of Columbus, mad. No states- 
man looking out for another term of office can afford to be 
called a crank, crazy, fool, or mad. He must wisely entrench 
himself in the narrow confines of present beliefs, and not go 
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roaming over the green hills of unexplored investigation, for 
there is danger of getting off the party platform, and being de- 
nounced as a political traitor. The present system of American 
politics is calculated to dwarf the statesman. If he has an 
original idea, he must suppress it, or hug it so closely in his 
breast that it dies of suffocation, for fear that it might not be 
consistent with the party platform. 

And now while congressmen and senators are making long, 
dry, and ambiguous speeches on questions of finance, the 
common people are asking, ‘‘What is money?’ It was once 
thought that when money was plenty, ‘‘times would be good,”’ 
and when it was scarce, ‘“‘times would be hard,’ until it was 
discovered that if the fruits of the earth failed, and all the 
swine and cattle should die, people would perish though there 
were mountains of gold and silver. Robinson Crusoe on his 
lonely island would have given all the gold he discovered on the 
wreck to hear the voice of a companion, for a suit of clothes, or 
loaf of bread. Money is a medium of exchange, and not an 
essential to happiness. Clothes, food, and shelter are after all 
what people want, and not money. It is corn, wheat, cotton, 
iron, and lumber, that money as a medium of exchange pro- 
cures. Millions of gold would not be of as much service in a 
rain as a cotton umbrella. The sages of finance say that we 
must have an acknowledged medium of exchange, that we must 
have a unit of value, and that there can be but one unit. They 
make long calculations, basing all values on human labor, which 
theory is beyond doubt correct. They estimate that it takes a 
day to dig out of the earth a certain amount of gold, and that a 
man will in a day raise twenty bushels of wheat, then wheat 
and gold are at one to twenty. They divide the gold into 
dollars, and say that if a man can dig ten dollars worth of gold 
in a day, and another man can raise wheat at the rate of twenty 
bushels per day, then wheat is worth fifty cents per bushel. 

The man who raises the wheat is engaged in preserving the 
life, happiness, and comfort of mankind, while the man who is 
digging the gold and silver is merely searching for a metal that 
serves as a medium of exchange, and is seldom exchanged. The 
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gold is taken out of the mines, coined, and placed in the vault 
of the treasury, or in the banks of the country, on which cer- 
tificates, treasury notes, bank notes, bills of credit, and bills of 
exchange are issued to transact the business which the lazy gold 
is supposed to do. Looking at this medium of exchange from 
an economic standpoint, we can see what to one claiming to 
be neither financier nor statesman seems absurd. As nearly as 
I have been able to ascertain, there are about 300,000 men en- 
gaged in the gold and silver mines and in the mints of the 
United States. Their wages range from $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Place the amount at $3.50 per day, and we have 300,000 people 
laboring at an expense of $1,050,000 per day hunting up a circu- 
lating medium, so that John Smith may purchase calicoes and 
shoes of Tom Jones, and Tom Jones may purchase wheat of 
John Smith. Why is it necessary that there should be a waste 
of $1,050,000 per day just to procure a medium of exchange? 
Even when the gold is procured Smith and Jones never use it, 
but use its representatives, bank notes and certificates. 

Why need there be either gold or silver security, when the 
real wealth of the country is wheat, cotton, corn, beef, wool, and 
its other products? If a treasury note issued by the govern- 
ment, redeemable in one or two of the products of the country, 
is taken for money, why would not treasury notes, made re- 
deemable in all the products of the United States, at the market 
price, and made by law a legal tender, be a more substantial 
currency than gold or silver certificates, or treasury notes pay- 
able in coin? Compared with corn, wheat, wool, and cotton, 
gold and silver are not only useless products, but they are far 
more liable to fluctuation. Hon. John J. Ingalls, in a speech in 
the United States Senate, February 12, 1878, in speaking of 
gold, said : 

No people in great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It 
is the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty 
it does not break. It has no friend it does not sooner or later betray. 
Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and 
calamity, shipwreck and disaster, it becomes an enemy more potent 


than the foe in the field ; but when the battle has been won and peace 
has been secured, gold reappears and claims the fruits of the victory. 
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In our Civil War it is very doubtful if the gold of New York and Lon- 
don did not work greater injury than the powder, lead, and iron of the 
rebels. It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold 
paid no soldier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was 
worth more when our fortunes were lowest. Every defeat gave it in- 
creased value.- It was in open alliance with our enemies the world 
over, and all its energies were evoked for our destruction. But as 
usual when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold 
swaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy. 


The same may be said of any single product taken as a base 
or unit of value. But if the United States, or the world, for 
that matter, instead of having one base or one standard, should 
issue bills payable or redeemable in the products of the country 
at the current price or market value, gold and silver would both 
be dethroned. The chances of the few controlling the markets 
against the many would be lesséned, and fictitious values and 
wealth would become a thing of the past. This is no new idea. 
The state money of Tennessee was made payable in cotton, only 
one essential product of that state ; yet during the Civil War, 
when all the state banks whose money was payable in gold went 
down, Tennessee cotton preserved life in her state scrip, which 
in 1865, after the war was over, was at a premium, and worth 
more than greenbacks redeemable in gold. The Confederate 
bonds secured by the cotton of the South found a ready market 
in Europe. 

Senator Sherman, in his speéch in the United States Senate, 
August 30, 1893, almost acknowledges the superiority of the 
products of the nation when he says: ‘‘If the fight must be for 
the possession of gold, I would use‘our cotton and our corn and 
our wheat; and I would protect our credit against all man- 
kind.’”’ If our cotton, our corn, and our wheat will give us the 
gold, then they are the superior of the gold. If they are the 
strength of the nation’s credit, why make the fight for gold and 
silver at all? If bonds issued by the Confederate States secured 
by cotton found a market in Europe, if the money of Tennessee 
payable in cotton was after the war worth more than one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, then who will dare say that paper 
money of the United States payable in all the products of this 
great nation will not be gladly taken in all parts of the civilized 
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world? What figure does gold cut in the great commercial 
transactions between the United States and Europe? -In order 
to illustrate this we will take an example given in Townsend’s 
‘“‘Commercial Law,’’ page 71, on bills of exchange : 


Take a supposed case. For instance, E. R. Felton has 10,000 barrels 
of flour in New York, for which he is in pressing need of the money. 
But he cannot sell in that city for any price which he is willing to 
accept. However, on sending the flour to John Brown, Liverpool, 
England, he can obtain the New York price besides enough to pay trans- 
portation, insurance, etc., and fifty cents profit on each barrel. That 
is, it will be to his advantage $5,000 by sending the flour to Liverpool. 
Felton ships the flour, and it is sold for $100,000 over and above all ex- 
penses. Brown now owes Felton this sum in gold. But the money is 
in Liverpool. Felton must now pay transportation and insurance on 
that gold from Liverpool to New York. The trip out and back takes 
one month, and he gets his money at the end of that time, unless it is 
lost by the perils of the sea. Felton at the very best has lost the use of 
his money for one month, which at six per cent amounts to $500. He 
has likewise paid, say $500, for transportation and insurance of the 
money from Liverpool to New York. This is the cheapest and most 
expeditious way of doing business without the bill of exchange. 

Now let us call to our aid the bill of exchange, by which we shall 
see that Felton can obtain that $100,000 in New York before the flour 
leaves the wharf. This is the method: Felton gets the flour insured, 
procures a bill of lading, and consigns the flour to John Brown, Liver- 
pool. He takes his bill of lading to James Smith, a New York banker, 
who wants more money in Liverpool than he has here. Felton draws 
his own draft, or bill of exchange, on Brown of Liverpool, in favor of 
Smith of New York, for $100,000; for which Smith pays Felton not 
only the $100,000, but a premium of several hundred dollars on the 
draft. Smith, the banker, can well afford to do this, for he will make 
money out of the transaction. A. T. Stewart has just purchased $100,- 
000 worth of goods in Liverpool or London, and must send the gold 
over to pay for them, unless he can find a man who has that amount of 
money there and will let him have it. In other words, Stewart wants 
that $100,000 in Liverpool which did belong to Felton but now belongs 
to Smith. Stewart goes to banker Smith, buys the draft which Smith 
has just bought of Felton, and pays for itan additional premium. . 



























Thus we see how Mr. Townsend illustrates two transactions of 
$100,000 each, in which gold plays part in name only. Not one 
dollar of gold has crossed the Atlantic, and the banker no doubt 
payed Felton in bills. What was the base of the transaction? 
Brown of Liverpool wanted American flour, and Stewart of 
New York wanted Liverpool and London silks and other goods. 
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Nobody wanted gold, and while these two great transactions 
were going on, gold lay idle in the vaults of banker Smith, 
while the bill of exchange and the paper currency did the work. 
The real wealth was the American flour and the English goods. 
The real circulating medium was the bill of exchange, and the 
paper currency in which Smith paid Felton, and not gold. 
Then why not have the circulating medium backed up by the 
products of the two countries, which we all want, and dethrone 
this middle man, gold, which no one really wants? Ten dollars 
issued by the government of the United States payable in wheat, 
corn, rye, rice, cotton, gold, silver, and other products of the 
country at the current or market price, would be as acceptable 
in Europe as a non-interest bearing bond for the same amount, re- 
deemable in gold. The idea may be ridiculed by some, as theories 
contrary to pet notions usually are, but it is no more ridiculous 
than a daily expenditure of $1,050,000 to procure a medium of 
exchange that could be procured for $250. It is no more foolish 
than to pin the faith of the mercantile world to a metal that, it 
is not beyond the possibilities, may become so cheap by dis- 
coveries and inventions as to have little commercial value, while 
on the other hand, may become extinct. It is neither a neces- 
sity nor a luxury, and save in the arts and for chemists, 
surgeons, and dentists, is one of the most worthless of all the 
metals. It neither covers the body nor supplies it with nourish- 
ment, but is the cause of untold misery. While claiming to do 
all, it does nothing. It lies in its velvet lined vault, and sends 
out its servants—the honest bills of exchange, bank notes, and 
certificates—to perform the labors it is supposed to perform. It 
is an impostor, in that it usurps the place of corn, wheat, silk, 
wool, and cotton, in claiming to be the wealth of the commer- 
cial world. Will some patriotic, brave congressman devote less 
thought to next year’s election, and more to the solution of this 
problem, and answer little Paul Dombey’s question : 
‘¢What.is money ?’’ 
JOHN R. MUSICK. 









































AN ALLEGED STATE DUTY. 


BY H. C. BLACKWOOD COWELL. 


O THE student of sociology, a careful investigation of the 

growth and persistence of political and religious beliefs 
would undoubtedly reveal many interesting truths; among the 
first of which would probably be that a complete change of 
name does not always denote a complete change of nature. This 
would become manifest along with the difficulty of determining 
the beginning of any special creed. For instance, in treating of 
Christianity, to commence with, the birth of Christ would, on 
analysis, be found to be an arbitrary proceeding. At the outset 
a striking parallel would be afforded in the account from H. G. 
Lewes’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy,’’ of the fabled birth of Plato, 
who ‘‘was said to be the child of Apollo, his mother a virgin. 
Ariston, though betrothed to Perictione, delayed his marriage 
because Apollo had appeared to him in a dream, and told him 
that she was with child.” The Hindoos would supply a 
Trimurti and from the Mahabarata, as quoted by Spencer in his 
‘Principles of Ethics,’ a golden rule: ‘Treat others as thou 
would’st thyself be treated.’’ 

Thus the fundamental tenets of most religions might be traced 
backward until lost in the darkness of prehistoric times. 
Beliefs disappearing in some forms would, in greater or less dis- 
guise, reappear in other forms. 

Out of nothing, a universe, a solar system, an earth, beasts of 
the field, fowls of the air, fishes of the sea, creeping things of 
the earth—fully developed; ready to walk, to fly, to swim, to 
crawl, in docile Indian-file to be named by man. All out of 
nothing ! 

Such are some of the assumptions and implications of a 
widely accepted creation hypothesis. And closely allied to the 
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above is the still prevalent creed of the omnipotence of the state. 
The state touch is the cure for all social evils. Out of thrift- 
lessness can it produce wealth; out of immorality, universal 
happiness. This kinship of church and state becomes intelligi- 
blé when we go back with Spencer to their common origin—the 
savage chief, unreservedly obeyed while living, and reverently 
worshiped when dead. For indubitably from such a cell have 
evolved the vast flora and fauna of religions and politics. 
Though from the living savage to the president of the United 
States, and from the dead savage to the Christian Deity are in- 
numerable steps. Until quite recent times, the union thus 
originated has been well preserved. Now, to the regret of 
many, it is being slowly dissolved. In this way we came to 
have our deities—one of heaven represented by the church, one 
of earth represented by the state. Both all-powerful, all-wise, 
all-just, all-loving, preserve their sway and dignity by awe- 
inspiring titles, ceremonies, language, dress. Both indefinable, 
or but vaguely definable, act in ways mysterious, arbitrary. 
Their morality is not the individual’s morality. Thus, the 
state ‘‘wars,’’ where the individual murders; ‘‘taxes,’’ where 
the individual robs ; ‘‘protects,’’ where the individual aggresses ; 
‘‘pardons,’’ where the individual makes redress. In like 
manner the Deity of heaven creates life which feeds on life, and 
is called ‘‘good’’ ; destroys by famine, pestilence, flood, storm, 
and is said to ‘‘visit’”’ ; boasts himself a man of war, jealous, 
vengeful, and is not reprobated; afflicts children for their 
parents’ sins, and is named ‘‘The Just’’; “‘to eternal tortures’’ 
consigns his opponents, and is accounted ‘‘merciful.’”’ But 
slowly progress is bearing to destruction. these aged, twin-born 
gods of the world as represented by church and state; or 
rather, in the process of evolution the state is being transformed 
into an association for the preservation of equal freedom, and 
the church into a school of scientific ethics, which shall teach, 
not a conventional approval or disapproval of actions deter- 
mined by myths, majorities, customs, fashions, and manners, but 
a philosophical approval or disapproval of actions determined 
by the laws of social life. 
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Now the supreme social law which the transformed church 
shall teach and the transformed state maintain, is that ‘‘every 
man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not 
the equal freedom of any other man.’’ After half a century 
spent in establishing, by irresistible evidences, its claim to 
supremacy, Herbert Spencer summarizes his work as follows : 


Two deductive arguments and three inductive arguments thus con- 
verge to the same conclusion. By inference from the laws of life as 
carried on under social conditions and by inference from the dicta of 
that moral consciousness generated by the continuous discipline of 
social life, we are led directly to recognize the law of equal freedom as 
the supreme moral law. ~ 


For the first time the world has a scientific basis for justice to 
rest upon. Ultimately by this law must all questions of justice 
be decided, all statutes judged, and legislators held to answer. 
To it shall dynasties bow; and by regarding or disregarding it 
shall nations survive or perish. Upheld by it the lowliest 
individual may arraign the last and mightiest of the deities of 
earth—the Majority—savage chief of Democracy. 

It is evident, then, that justice requires that freedom be equal ;_ 
_and further, that it be as great as possible; for if not, instead of 
equal freedom there is that equal enslavement so often vocifer- 
ously demanded in the name of justice. And in order that free- 
dom be equal and greatest, it is necessary that the satisfaction of 
each individual’s desires be directly or indirectly effected by his 
own efforts or the voluntary efforts of others; and that, as a 
general rule, the possession of the proper desires and the ability 
to satisfy them be the sine qua non of happiness: lack of the 
proper desires or the ability to satisfy them resulting in misery. 
Owing to the prevalent confusing of justice with generosity 
which betrays some reformers into the absurdity of advocating 
the enforcement of beneficence, or even munificence, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that justice, without considering 
whether the capacity for strength or weakness, for wisdom or 
folly, for thrift or sloth, be inherited or acquired, permits the 
strong man to gain by his strength and the weak man to lose by 
his weakness; the wise man to have the rewards of wisdom and 
the fool the fruits of folly; the industrious to enjoy the pros- 
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perity of thrift and the lazy to suffer the poverty of sloth. We 
will now consider whether expediency prescribes what justice 
thus permits. 

In his ‘‘Descent of Man,’’ Darwin remarks that, ‘‘excepting 
in the case of man himself, hardly any one is so ignorant as to 
allow his worst animals to breed.’’ 

Now, though justice suffers the worst men to breed, it also 
permits them to be superseded by the best; as would happen 
were not the best continually handicapped by measures which, 
in effect, encourage the breeding of the worst. 

And in his remarkable essay on ‘‘The Duration of Life,’’ as 
translated by A. E. Shipley, Weismann argues thus : 

Wornout individuals are not only valueless to the species, but they 
are even harmful, for they take the place of those which are sound. 

Obviously the foregoing reasoning still holds if we say: 
Weak, foolish, lazy ‘‘individuals are not only valueless to the 
species, but they are even harmful, for they take the place of 
those’’ who are strong, wise, industrious. 

Similar in effect is the following passage from Spencer’s 
*¢ Principles of Ethics ”’ : 

As already said, the law that each creature shall take the benefits 
and evils of itsown nature, be they those derived from ancestry or 
those due to self-produced modifications, has been the law under which 
life has evolved thus far, and it must continue to be the law, however 
much further life may evolve. Whatever qualifications this natural 
course of action may now or hereafter undergo, are qualifications that 
cannot, without fatal results, essentially change it. Any arrangements 
which in a considerable degree prevent superiority from profiting by 
the rewards of superiority, or shield inferiority from the evils it en- 
tails—any arrangements which tend to make it as well to be inferior as 
to be superior, are arrangements diametrically opposed to the progress 
of organization and the reaching of a higher life. 

From the foregoing quotations it may readily be seen that it 
is inexpedient that the inefficient be maintained at the expense 
(though voluntarily incurred) of the efficient; while to compel 
the efficient to support the inefficient is a gross violation of equal 
freedom. Nevertheless, at times the incompetent may with ad- 
vantage to society be assisted in such ways as render them more 
competent: provided always that the assistance be freely given. 
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We are now prepared to enter upon a direct consideration of 
our subject : the duty of the state to furnish work for the unem- 
ployed as alleged in one of the prayers, or rather irreverent de- 
mands to it, to carry out the supposed will of the Majority—God. 

“““Times,’’ say the allegers, ‘‘are hard. Men are out of work. 
They have a right to be employed. If no one else will employ 
them, it is manifestly the duty of the state so to do.”’ 

Such allegations, variously and frequently expressed in Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Australia, and America, we in- 
tend here to examine. For whenever such a false and insidious 
doctrine finds so many adherents, it becomes necessary to show 
repeatedly how false and insidious it is. 

*‘Times,’’? they say, ‘‘are hard.’’ And then it is seriously 
implied that labor which private enterprise with its economy 
born of self-interest and nourished by competition, could not 
use, the state, ever being convicted and reconvicted of prodi- 
gality, could use. It is proposed that so-called public work, 
which in times of relative prosperity was considered either too 
trivial or expensive to be undertaken, should now be entered 
upon. 

‘*Men are out of work.’”’ True. But why? The lazy and 
incompetent, chiefly because lazy and incompetent; the indus- 
trious and competent, chiefly because freedom is not the great- 
est justice permits. This because men generally are not suf- 
ficiently intelligent to appreciate equal freedom, nor moral 
enough to spontaneously observe it. 

“They have a right to be employed.’’ Without discussing 
the many vague connotations of the word right, it will suffice 
to say that in order to realize the greatest social happiness, cer- 
tain essential conditions must be fulfilled. Happiness, as Spen- 
cer points out, consists in the exercise of faculties ; therefore, to 
be happy, men must be free to exercise their faculties; and the 
freedom of each must be as great as is consistent with the equal 
freedom of others. Then, if social happiness be the desideratum, 
it is right that men enjoy such freedom. Thus men’s “ rights, 
truly so called, are corollaries from the law of equal freedom, 
and what are falsely called rights are not deducible from it.’’ 
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And among the principal of these corollaries is the right of 
‘* free contract.’’ 

Now it is evident from what follows that ‘‘a right to be em- 
ployed,’’ as here alleged, implies the right of one man to compel 
another to employ him; or that some men may rightfully be 
compelled to employ others. But those who are forced to em- 
ploy are not free to contract. The right of ‘free contract,”’ 
therefore, negatives the so-called ‘‘ right to employment.”’ 

‘Tf no one else will employ them it is manifestly the duty of 
the state so to do.’ Already this has been disproved, but for 
the sake of completeness let us briefly consider it. 

Where is the necessary capital to be obtained? Can the om- 
nipotent state make it out of nothing, or the unemployed furnish 
it? If not, it must come from the employed working men, 
business men, professional men, property owners, etc. That is 
to say, money belonging to A, B, ©, D, etc., may be forcibly 
taken to provide work for X. Men, reluctant, so they say, to 
receive charity, request, nay, demand, that robbery be com- 
mitted in their behalf. Justice has often been defined as the 
giving to each that which belongs to him, but the defining of it 
so as to include the taking of that which belongs to one and 
giving it to another was reserved for the state socialists. 

But it may be said that property was unjustly acquired, 
which, as freedom has been unequal, is true. Also unjustly 
acquired, however, have been the wages of workmen in receipt 
of portions of such property. And justice requires, not that 
the state employ the unemployed, but that it restore such 
property to whomsoever it in equity belongs, whether employed 
or unemployed—a super-Herculean task. The past all-contami- 
nating injustice being, in the main, irremediable, for the future, 
it is possible and necessary that the state, in obedience to the 
laws of progress, ceasing to be parent, banker, mail-carrier, etc., 
become specialized as the enforcer of equal freedom: thus 
changing from a jack-at-all-trades to a master of one. 

The falseness of the allegation as a whole being now apparent, 
let us turn to its insidiousness. A few words will suffice. 
Sympathy being aroused by the distress of the unemployed, in 
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an evil day the state makes work for them. Day by day the 
number increases, until, finally, the state becomes the sole 
employer of labor. Beneath the disguise of ‘‘relief for the un- 
employed’’ may be detected the thin end of the wedge of state 
socialism, the architects of which calmly propose to ‘‘repeal by 
act of Parliament’’ every “‘law of Nature’’ at variance with 
their design. And we must beware lest, being asked the 
‘‘wonderful’’ question, ‘‘ Whither do we tend?’’ we have to 
answer, ‘‘Toward state socialism.’’ For every day this ‘‘new 
hope”’ grows in popularity. Trades unions—societies for the 
enslavement of employers and employees—are becoming imbued 
with it; and are relinquishing their unscientific conceptions of 
justice and economics for conceptions still more unscientific. A 
few typical examples of unsuperseded ‘‘union’’ principles may 
here be mentioned. 

Among trades-unionists it is common to regard a “‘job”’ as a 
species of property of which one workingman may ‘‘rob”’ 
another. 

An employer is often required to justify himself for dis- 
charging an employee, although it is obvious that, in the 
absence of any contract to the contrary, when specified wages 
have been paid for specified work performed, the one is free to 
discharge and the other to quit. 

It being a dictum of a certain union that the foreman, not the 
employer, should employ, severely reprobated as ‘‘irregular”’ 
was the conduct of a young man who, by applying directly to 
the owner, secured a position in the printing establishment of an 
old family friend. 

Discussing the proper punishment of a criminal convicted of 
an extremely gross outrage, an ‘‘intelligent’’ compositor sug- 
gested that he be bound fast to the inventor of the type-setting 
machine and the ‘‘bundle”’ thrown into the bay. This was at- 
first loudly applauded and then seriously approved. 

But now all these crude notions are being changed. The 
‘‘new hope,”’ the ‘‘new ethics,’’ and the ‘“‘new economics”’ of 
state socialism are revolutionizing the labor world. And the 
masses are being educated. But how? By men who childishly 
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play in the shallow pools by the Sea of Knowledge—now weav- 
ing arguments, or building theories, of sand; and then noisily 
splashing. By men who, less wise than children, venture out of 
their depths; and, scorning science, embark. without rudder or 
compass; and driven before the winds, drifting hither and 
thither, pick up the flotsam of ideas. By men, blindly loving 
and lovingly tyrannical, who, like Mrs. Barr’s ‘“‘good’’ mothers, 
would ‘‘compel’”’ a ‘‘cheerful obedience’”’ to the will of the 
Majority. Very eloquently and learnedly these leaders of the 
masses support their assertions with quotations from ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’’ and speak of ‘‘justice’”’ as ‘‘Spencer’s latest dime- 
novel.’’ In their opinion, Bellamy, disregarding science with 
more persistence than any other writer since the days of 
Minchhausen, is a philosopher; Herbert Spencer, from the 
dust of data forming living generalizations, a dime-novelist ! 
To their eloquence and learning there need only be added 
their faith. They believe that, at the word of the state, the 
evils from which the unemployed now suffer would immediately 
be removed. And it may be that thus their particular devils 
might be cast out; but somewhere some honest man would 
mourn the loss of his herd of swine. 

Nowadays it is popular to eulogize the workingman—to 
ascribe to him all the virtues. In the mouths of poets and 
populists he is honest, intelligent, independent ; but in truth he 
is not such. It is also the fashion to decry the millionaire—to 
depict him as an inhuman monster. In the mouths of poets and 
populists he is thief, rogue, fiend. But in truth he is none of 
these—at least not by comparison with the masses. Of course, 
compared with the perfect man and viewed from the standpoint 
of absolute ethics, he suffers much; but not more than the 
wage-worker. And while we must regard the millionaire as a 
rank, unhealthy growth, we must also recognize the fact that the 
soil in which he flourishes is manured with the dishonesty, 
ignorance, and servility of the working-man. The difference 
between him and the proletariat is not in business morality, but 
in business ability. Dives and Lazarus are giant and dwarf of 
the same moral species. And in many ways the full-grown 
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millionaire is less disgusting than the abortive one. Having 
lost his savings by dabbling in stocks, the workingman reviles 
the Mackays, while a decrease in the value of some other 
property in which he has speculated may cause him to anath- 
ematize the Astors. Yet every tyro in sociology must have 
observed the remarkable resemblance which the average work- 
ingman bears to a millionaire in a state of arrested development. 
By enlargement and equalization of freedom ; by conformity 
to the laws of progress; by fulfillment of the conditions essen- 
tial to happiness—and not by any adminstration of the Brum- 
magem * specific—may life be made worthier the living. And 
worthiest shall it be only when the good gardener Competition, 
with free and ungloved hands, shall have weeded out the socially 
unfit—when forever shall have ‘‘passed away this contemptible 
superstition that, having the power, the majority have the right 
-to do as they please with the persons and property and actions 

of those who happen to be in the minority.”’ 
H. C. BLACKWOOD COWELL. 





* The “divine right of the majority” is well known as the “ Birmingham doc- 
trine.” Brummagem—the popular name of Birmingham-—is a term of reproach— 
connoting spuriousness—and is applicable to a “ golden ”’ specific which, on analysis 
turns out to be extremely brazen. 










CHINA’S METHOD OF RESTRICTION. 


BY REV. GILBERT REID, A. M. 


N THE dealings of one nation with another, the policy may 

be either one of retaliation or one of reciprocity. The 
former is essentially a warlike measure; the latter is.one of 
peace, amity, and mutual good-will. The former emphasizes 
the restrictions which the one nation makes for another; while 
in the latter mutual favors are the aim of both nations. Retali- 
ation belongs to the old dispensation merging into the twilight, 
where ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ is the form 
which fairness and equality assume; but reciprocity arises in its 
supreme excellence, in the full light of a gladsome day, declar- 
ing the new and better message, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.”’ 

No other two countries can be found, save China and the 
United States, with so many subjects of the one residing in the 
other—over 100,000 Chinese in the United States and still the 
subjects of China, and over 1,000 Americans in China and still 
the citizens of the United States. Any question, therefore, 
which alike affects the interests, reputation, and welfare of these 
two countries may be reckoned as a vital international problem. 

All legislation in the United States concerning Chinese immi- 
gration must be chiefly shaped by those who are the most closely 
concerned. As the ‘‘Chinese question’’ affects the Pacific 
Coast, and especially San Franciseo, far more than most of our 
cities in the East, the rights, peace, and security of our fellow- 
countrymen in the West cannot, and should not, be ignored. 
Neither should they ignore the rights of others, nor those 
broader interests which concern the whole nation, and, in fact, 
two of the greatest nations on the globe, this young republic of 
the United States and the old empire of China. 
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The sound settlement of the ‘‘Chinese question’’ can only be 
reached by widening the scope of observation, so that peculiari- 
ties, commendable or vicious, as they arise in China may be 
equally noted with those in the United States. In dealing with 
Chinese we may learn from China, as we have always urged her 
to learn from the West. The ethical Confucianist may teach the 
spiritual Christian—or rather the man who has no religion— 
and so help to the true solution of a very complicated problem, 
so much complicated that it has annoyed not only both Houses 
of Congress, but the chief executive, with the secretaries of 
state and treasury, the attorney-general, and finally the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The mass of all foreign residents in China are limited in their 
residence to certain treaty-ports, numbering twenty-two at the 
present time. Furthermore, they are allotted a certain small 
territory, and so called a ‘‘concession,’’ where they may buy 
and hold property in their own names and erect buildings 
according to their own free will, be the style of architecture 
native or foreign. Beyond these limits, foreigners in China have 
no such liberty. In several of.the treaties, notably the Ameri- 
can treaty, it is indicated that the wishes of the Chinese people 
must be consulted, and that the ground for the ‘‘concession”’ 
must be agreed upon in consultation with the Chinese authori- 
ties. As a result, the territory allotted the English, French, and 
Americans in Shanghai was originally a low, damp piece of land 
outside the city limits of the native city. So the foreign 
‘‘settlement’’ in Tientsin, the leading treaty-port in the north, 
was practically a swamp, which the Chinese reckoned as un- 
desirable for themselves, but suitable for the ‘‘foreign devils,”’ 
as respectable foreigners are familiarly termed. 

So much for one form of restriction. But with it let us also 
recognize the favor. The restriction, first of all, was settled by 
treaty, or, in other words, by the mutual agreement of the two 
nations concerned. In addition, the choice of location is not 
arbitrarily settled by the Chinese government alone, but in con- 
sultation with the official agents of the foreign power, while, in 
fact, in many cities the foreigners may purchase property with 
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as much ease as the Chinese themselves. Finally, it should 
never be forgotten that in these foreign ‘‘concessions,’’ foreigners 
rule themselves, and that all foreigners in China, according to 
an established principle of ex-territoriality, are subject to their 
own governments and not made liable to the laws of China. 

A second kind of restriction is seen in the passport system of 
China. Every foreigner who desires to travel beyond the limits 
of the treaty-ports must first secure a passport. This passport 
implies the registration and identification of the particular 
foreigner. It tells his age, height, the shape of his profile, the 
color of his hair and eyes, the kind of whiskers, and all 
other peculiarities necessary for a correct identification. The 
passport also limits the foreigner to travel within four or five 
provinces, of his own free will, and does not extend the right to 
all the empire. Neither does the passport, at least as issued for 
an American citizen, grant residence or guarantee the right to 
trade or hold property, but guarantees solely the right to travel. 

So much for the restriction. Now for the favors connected 
therewith. First of all, the regulation is established by treaty, 
and is not an arbitrary, independent demand of China. 
Secondly, the requirement is made of all foreigners, without ex- 
ception of nationality or class, and is not a partial regulation 
for merely the Americans in China. Thirdly, the passport 
issued has the name and seal of the representative of both 
governments, and not merely of China. Surely such a uniform 
regulation agreed to by the governments concerned, and estab- 
lished by treaty, is a very different thing from the registration 
of Chinese laborers, ‘and no others, required by our modern 
legislators in America. 

In noticing another restriction of foreigners in China, the 
favor extended must be viewed, not separately, but in connection 
therewith. While foreigners have been limited as a mass to the 
treaty-ports for residence, and to larger sections of the country 
for travel, the Chinese government has shown a large measure of 
religious toleration, and as a result foreign missionaries reside in 
the interior, while foreign merchants are not allowed this 
privilege. This action was partly due to a clause in the French 
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treaty of 1860, found in the Chinese version but not in the 
French, and known to be surreptitiously introduced by the 
French priests, which stated that the French Roman Catholic 
priests could purchase property in all of the eighteen provinces 
of China. This action was also due to the decision of the 
Chinese government, guaranteeing protection in teaching and 
professing the Christian religion and practicing its rites. It 
was, therefore, a favor to Christianity, rather than to Christian 
nations; to the Christian, rather than the foreigner. The 
foreign missionary gained privileges more because he was a 
missionary than a foreigner. 

The foreign missionary being granted these favors, there were 
added restrictive regulations therewith. In purchasing property 
away from the treaty-ports, he is not allowed, as a general rule, 
to purchase in his own name, but only in the name of the local 
Christian church. The Chinese government allows buildings 
for the prosecution of the Christian religion, rather than for the 
personal benefit of the foreigner. The property purchased must 
also be secured according to Chinese usage, and the deeds must 
be properly registered and stamped with the official seal. 

Restrictive as these regulations appear, there are also certain 
favorable circumstances. The privilege extended is due as much 
to the Chinese generosity as to foreign compulsion. Further- 
more, the privilege, at least at present, is extended to all 
foreign missionaries, and not merely, as at the outset, to the 
Roman Catholic priests under the protectorate of France. 
Again, the regulation established was done in consultation with 
the foreign agents, and the different pieces of property pur- 
chased recognize the consent of the foreigner himself. Lastly, 
the toleration to the Christian religion is established by treaty, 
and in accomplishing this result, so full of benefit, two Ameri- 
cans, Drs. Wells Williams and W. A. P. Martin, acting with 
Minister Reed, were the chief agents. 

Once more the restrictive policy of China may be seen in the 
countless annoyances brought on the foreigner, the opposition 
which again and again appears, and in riots which reached a 
culmination in 1890 and 1891. Having personally passed 
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through three riots, and in one knocked into partial unconscious- 
ness, the significance of the restrictions is not altogether a 
dream. Having also been hampered for over six years in the 
efforts to secure the requisite property for mission purposes, the 
Chinese capacity to restrict is fully realized and ought not to be 
overlooked. 

With these restrictions there are abundant evidences of favors. 
The emperor of China issued amid the anti-foreign riots of 1890 
a new edict, acknowledging the good work of the missionaries 
and commanding from his political servants greater protection 
for the Christian religion. It should also be appreciated that 
the opposition in the past has not been specially directed against 
Americans, but against all foreigners. Aye, Americans here 
ranked, until the past few years, as the most friendly and hon- 
orable of all the western powers. Sad be the day when we belie 
our record and ignore the value of a fair name or the honor of 
one’s country ! 

From this review one point is made clear: Whatever the in- 
ternational issue between China and the United States, a settle- 
ment by treaty should be the policy pursued. If it was impor- 
tant for China to make treaties and observe them, it is still 
important for the United States. On the fourth of July, 1892, 
the United States minister in Peking sent to the foreign office 
copies of the Geary bill and the regulations of the secretary of 
the treasury. In the reply of the Chinese minister of state refer- 
ence was made to the third section in the law, which required of 
the Chinese stopping in the United states ‘‘ some substantial proof 
of his right to doso.’”’ They argued in the following acute way : 
‘We find that Chinese laborers went to America on the strength 
of the Burlingame treaty of 1868. If the government of the 
United States desire, therefore, ‘substantial proofs,’ we would re- 
fer it to that treaty, which is the most substantial of proofs. .. . 
The government of the United States, at the present day, by its 
desire not to abide by treaty obligations and by endeavoring by 
the use of arbitrary force to effect its purposes, has all the ap- 
pearance of violating the spirit of its own Constitution.”’ 

I affirm that the only honorable and safe method for settling 
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the ‘‘Chinese question,’”?’ in memory of past teachings and 
actions, is by a new treaty, agreed upon not by popular clamor, 
but by calm diplomacy. For us to refuse to confer with the 
Chinese and agree on a treaty is either a plain acknowledgment 
of our incapacity to meet the skill and match the finesse of 
Chinese diplomacy, or an open confession of the intention to be 
dishonorable, ignoring all the wishes, sentiments, and protests 
of another treaty power. 

If we desire to retaliate, we may restrict the Chinese as they 
restrict us; but would retaliation be as creditable a policy as 
one of open reciprocity? If the latter be the wise one, in har- 
mony with our past history and glorious record, then we should 
seek to extend favors to the Chinese as they extend them to 
Americans. Yea, we should exceed them, that China may be 
stirred to larger favors and broader reciprocity. China may 
retaliate, but we hope she will detect our better sentiments of 
magnanimity and reciprocity, and imitate them to a larger ful- 


ness for the peace, security, and eternal gratitude of every 
foreigner in China, whatever his nationality. If restrictive 
measures are necessary, let us not, in opposing coolies, contract 
laborers, and highbinders, insult the Chinese mandarins, literati, 
and even the emperor. Let us respect China enough to consult 


with her, and in consulting, respect her views, wishes, and 
claims. 


GILBERT REID, A.M. 





THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


BY HON. CLARK WAGGONER. 


HE readers of The Forum for May, 1892, were furnished an 
article by 8. C. T. Dodd, Esq., presenting that gentle- 
man’s view of corporate and other combination of capital for 
business operations, with the purpose of correcting what he 
understands to be general misapprehension as to the nature and 
results of such agency. Without stopping to consider the his- 
torical points of the question as thus set forth, I have deemed it 
proper to present some facts and suggestions touching the 
business combination (the Standard Oil Trust) which Mr. Dodd 
seeks specially to defend from alleged unjust popular feeling. It 
is proper here to state that the gentleman’s relations with the 
corporation named specially qualify him for presenting its case 
in the most favorable light. “ 
The Standard Oil Trust of New York (the creature of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio), was organized in 1882, with 
capital stock of two hundred millions of dollars ($200,000,000), 
being by far the greatest in extent and the most powerful 
organization that ever existed on the earth. While it came to 
embrace fifteen different corporations, instituted for special 
service and common ends, with more or less stock in others, it 
had but forty stockholders with absolute control of all in the 
hands of nine persons, owners of the majority of the $200,000, - 
000 of stock, whose transactions were not shown by record, as 
required by law of corporate bodies. Hence, there was nothing 
to indicate the plans, methods, or means of the great corpora- 
tion, save as shown in the action of such irresponsible directory. 
Mr. Dodd sets forth the paramount object of his writing, as 
follows: ‘‘The main purpose of this article is to show how one 
- Trust decreased prices,’’ and then proceeds with brief statement 
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of the discovery of and earlier operations in oil, stating that 
little progress was made in the business until 1872, when the 
Standard Oil Company first was fairly in operation. During 
that year the total output of refined oil in the United States, was 
248,000,000 gallons, the average price being 23.5 cents per 
gallon; whereas, in 1890 the production had advanced to 13,- 
027,000,000 gallons, while the price had fallen to 7.3 cents. 
Crude petroleum, meantime, was reduced from $4.00 to $0.87 
per barrel in price. Such changed conditions are attributed to 
different causes. First, to extraordinary development in oil 
production; second, to improved methods in refining; and 
third, to enlarged means for transportation between wells and 
refineries, and thence to markets at home and abroad. The 
actual cost of refining has been reduced, since 1872, some 66 
per cent; residuum, formerly valueless save as fuel, is now 
utilized in different ways ; barrels, at first costing $2.35, are now 
supplied at $1.25 each; tin cans are now 15 cents each less ; 
with corresponding reduction in outlay for paint, glue, stills, 
tanks, pumps, and pipes. All these results, as we are informed, 
are due to the energy, capacity, and unselfish enterprise of the 
nine persons controlling the business of the Standard Oil Com- 
, pany and its trust. 

Had Mr. Dodd sought facts and figures anterior to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s advent, he would have found reductions in 
cost and prices then to have been far greater than those which 
he attributes solely to that corporation. Thus, at the outset of 
oil development (some 12 years earlier than his date), petroleum 
was sold in large quantities at $18.00 per barrel ; while refined 
oil cost $1.00 per gallon ; showing, between 1860 and 1872, a re- 
duction of $14.00 in the price of the former, and 76.5 cents in 
that of the latter, against $3.13 and 16.2 cents, respectively, 
credited wholly to the Standard Oil Company. It would seem 
that some consideration at the hands of the historian was due to 
pioneers in the oil business, by whose enterprise, energy, and 
skill had been caused an advance involving such reductions in 
prices, and in development indicated by an annual output of » 
248,000,000 of gallons of refined oil. 
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As if to meet the point so certain to rise in this connection, 
Mr. Dodd says: ‘‘ While the price of oil has thus been lowered, 
competition has not been destroyed, but is vigorous and effect- 
ive.’ Asa matter of fact, this is true; but it does not follow, 
that for the reduced price of oil, or that ‘‘competition”’ is yet 
permitted, the public are to thank the Standard Oil managers, 
since their record is marked, more than for anything else, by 
the extreme, unjust, and persistent means employed to prevent 
both reduction in price and competition in business. The 
Standard Oil managers have not been such incompetents in 
business, as to neglect whatever was within their power to 
increase both the quantity and the market value of the article in 
which they dealt, as also to cheapen its cost to themselves. 
There was in all that nothing different from the policy of dealers 
in all property from the beginning of trade. Competition is the 
mother of all this. But is it to be supposed that the shrewd 
managers of that business would not at any time add one, five, 
or ten cents per gallon to the price of their oil, if they believed 
such policy could be made successful? That such advance is 
not now undertaken, manifestly is due to the belief on their 
part, that it would not prove a financial success. They no doubt 
see in home competition thereby to be strengthened, and even 
more in the vast Russian supply awaiting importation (which 
the Standard Company now seeks to repress in Europe), an 
obstacle to increased rates too serious to be overcome by any 
means within their power. Corporations, as individuals, are 
judged, not by-results of their action, but by what they seek to 
accomplish. Organized, persistent rebellion in the South was 
overruled for the highest good of both sections of this country, 
as it was for both races concerned ; but the Confederate man- 
agers can hardly be credited with seeking such outcome of their 
disloyalty and war against the Union. What have been the 
Standard Oil Company’s policy and action as to the oil trade, 
will be found indicated by the series of facts herewith sub- 
mitted. 

The Standard Oil Company was organized in 1870, with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, at Cleveland, Ohio, where there 
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were some twénty competitors in the oil-refining business. At 
the outset, it had little, if any, advantage over its rivals, in 
either methods or means of business, but early turned its atten- 
tion to special agencies. Prominent among these were combina- 
tions with railways for mutual advantages, to an extent then un- 
known. The nature of this policy will be understood from brief 
statement of a few among many known cases. 

One of the subordinate corporations created by the Standard 
Oil Company for special uses, was the South Improvement Com- 
pany, having in view the control of the freight business of the 
oil regions. So successful was this agency, that its managers 
were able to induce three trunk railway lines (the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie, and the New York Central) to make a secret contract, 
under which they were to have on all their freight bills rebates 
ranging from 40 cents to $3.07 per barrel of oil; while they 
were guaranteed ‘‘against loss or injury by competition”’ of 
other shippers. . They also were to receive rebate on all oil 
carried for other parties. Unexpected exposure, followed by 
emphatic protest from oil producers, prevented execution of this 
scheme. 

In 1874 the railways fixed the uniform rate of $1.90 per 
barrel for transportation from all refineries, regardless of dis- 
tance. This was a discrimination in the interest of the Stand- 
ard of 250 miles of haul, and with other special advantages, 
practically excluded all other Pittsburgh refineries from the 
eastern markets. For a time, the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
refused to join the other lines in such arrangement, but placed 
the Standard on terms of equality with other oil shippers. 
Such embarrassment to the Standard managers was soon over- 
come under an arrangement including special concessions to that 
road by the three other lines named, in the way of rates on live 
stock and grain from Chicago, in consideration of which the 
Baltimore & Ohio road wholly withdrew from the Pittsburgh oil 
business, with the result that the Standard, by virtue of its 
advantage in transportation, was enabled to sell oil in New York 
at less than first cost at the refineries with open freight rates 
added. The result, of course, was almost entire destruction of 
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independent refineries. This secret compact was exposed by a 
New York investigating committee, which found that, in 1875, 
the New York Central and the Erie roads stipulated to transport 
oil for the Standard for the lowest net rate, and in addition to 
pay the same and its affiliated corporations a rebate of ten per 
cent on all shipments of oil, by whatsoever parties which had 
aided the Standard in defeating legislation in behalf of free 
competition in the oil trade. The result of such state of things 
was almost complete ruin of the Standard’s rivals in business. 

In 1877, the Standard was enabled to buy out crippled refiner- 
ies at the East, including their cars, pipelines, and oil territory, 
thus, with its advantages in railway transportation, giving it 
absolute monopoly of business at the wells, the refineries, and 
the market. 


The next object of the Standard’s attention was the Columbia 
Conduit Company, having its own pipeline from the wells to 
Pittsburgh. Through manipulation of the Pennsylvania and 


Baltimore & Ohio Railways, this company was wholly denied 
transportation of its oil to the seaboard, and this was compelled 
to sell out to the Standard, when its pipeline, the only one be- 
tween the wells and the Pittsburgh refineries not controlled by 
the Standard, was torn up. By this operation the Standard be- 
came absolute master, in both refining and marketing oil. Thus, 
the result of four years’ bitter resistance to the Standard’s 
unrelenting warfare, was a choice between dictated terms of 
surrender and courts in bankruptcy, the Standard, meantime, 
having aggregated $30,000,000 in profits, chiefly the reward of 
agencies employed for crushing rivals in trade. 

- In the case of Taylor et al. versus The Standard Oil Company, 
it was shown that the defendant was allowed a rebate of $1.00 
per barrel of oil by railroads, which alone in the space of 
eighteen months amounted to the enormous sum of $10,000,000. 
It was further found that the profits of the Standard’s business 
consisted almost wholly of levies upon competing refineries, 
enforced through railways. The Standard had been given the 
power for parcelling out traffic, not only between the railways, 
but even shipments made to different seaboard cities. Thus, 
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New York was allowed sixty-three per cent of aggregate ship- 
ments, divided among the three lines named, in equal shares ; 
while of the remaining thirty-seven per cent, the Pennsylvania 
road was to have twenty-six, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
eleven—the Standard, as its share of the plunder, receiving a 
“commission”? of ten per cent on the entire traffic. Thus 
were oil producers and oil consumers alike absolutely turned 
over to custody of a merciless master. It having been found 
that some refiners were able to pay the ten per cent levy and 
still compete for business, the Standard, through one of its 
sub-corporations (the American Transfer Company), demanded 
of the Pennsylvania Railway the advanced ‘‘commission”’ of 
twenty cents per barrel on all crude oil transported for others. 
The New York Central and the Erie roads allowed the Standard 
‘twenty to thirty-five cents per barrel. 

At this time—in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston—the Standard controlled ninety- 
five per cent of refining capacity, all pipelines, and one sixth of 
the producing territory in the country ; and by its control of the 
four great railways, and an unlimited corruption fund, it was 
practically master, not only in the oil trade, but largely in legis- 
lation in the three great states of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. At one time the oil producers and refiners undertook to 
provide themselves with a pipeline to Pittsburgh, and sought 
of the State Legislature required authority, when the Standard 
interposed and prevented such grant. So strong became 
popular sentiment in the case, that a large meeting of citizens 
assembled in support of the proposition, which was promptly 
packed with lawless employees of the Standard’s refineries, 
who, under leaders detailed for the purpose, howled down every 
speaker advocating freedom in the oil trade. At the same time, 
local presses opposed the object sought, on the ground that the 
Standard would not do business in Pennsylvania, if compelled 
to do so on equal terms with others. 

In 1879, a free pipeline was secured through Pennsylvania to 
a railway then not under Standard control, and thence to the 
seaboard. At once the Standard managers devised a plan, 
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whereby the ‘‘open rate’’ on petroleum was reduced—first, 
from $1:90 to $1.15, then to 80, and then to 30 cents; while the 
Standard was given a special rate (for private use) of 20 cents 
per barrel. As result of such warfare, the seaboard pipeline 
was compelled to sell out to the Standard, which thereby not 
only renewed its monopoly, but was enabled to deliver at the 
seaboard 2,000,000 barrels of oil at twenty cents freight, under 
contracts based upon an average freight of $1.25 per barrel— 
thus, from that source alone, securing a profit of $2,000,000, 
besides corresponding saving on all other seaboard shipments. 

But the Standard’s policy of monopoly is not limited to refin- 
ing or transportation of oil. It has been no less relentless as to 
trade in oil. Its system employs as complete espionage as is 
possible over the entire wholesale and retail trade of the 
country. The case at Columbus, Mississippi, is an illustration. 
Grocers there presumed to sell oil not supplied by the Standard, 
and dared to continue such action after the threats of ven- 
geance ; when the Standard opened a general grocery store and 
sold goods below cost, in order to ruin the trade of the contu- 
macious dealers, and compel them to buy the Standard’s oil. 
But so strong was public sentiment there, that such warfare on 
_ commercial rights failed of its purpose. 

In 1888 the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company brought suit 
against one of the Standard’s side corporations (the Rochester 
Vacuum Oil Company), and on trial it was shown that the 
agents of the latter enticed away the manager of the plaintiff’s 
works with threats and bribery; that they had secured delivery 
of adulterated oil to the plaintiff, and had brought against the 
same vexatious suits at law. It was further shown that an em- 
ployee of the Standard had tried to induce the manager of the 
plaintiff’s works to leave the same in such condition that they 
might be blown up. The result of this suit was a verdict 
against the Standard’s representative for $20,000 damages. 

In a Cleveland case it was shown that an officer of the Stand- 
ard undertook to bribe the bookkeeper of an independent oil 
firm to betray the names of its customers and other particulars 
of its business. 
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A coal merchant in Ohio, having spare room, bought lubri- 
cating oil from an independent refiner, when the Standard went 
into the coal trade, and sold that article at less than cost, until 
the dealer was forced to abandon that branch of his business. 
This policy of the Standard in time came to be so generally un- 
derstood that few dealers in any department of trade dared to 
sell oil, save that of the Standard. 

In February, 1892, report was made of an attempt by mana- 
gers of the Standard, through a skilled draughtsman, to steal 
the plans and processes employed by a soda ash company at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for use by the Standard in a like establishment 
at Louisville, Ky. 

In 1891 the minister of commerce of Germany was called upon 
to investigate charges made by German oil merchants, that the 
Standard Oil Company, having secured monopoly of the Ger- 
man oil market, was oppressing them by preventing them from 
obtaining Russian oil, through a combination with the Roths- 
childs, by which the latter refused to supply Russian oil to 
dealers in Germany. 

Appeal was made to the Ohio Legislature by the independent 
refineries of Cleveland for authority to construct a pipeline from 
that city to the Pennsylvania oil fields. As ground for such 
request, they showed that the Standard Oil Company had a 
combination with the railways, whereby such refiners were com- 
pelled to pay thirty cents per barrel on oil from the wells to 
Cleveland ; whereas the Standard, by means of its pipelines, 
was supplying the Cleveland refineries at a cost of ten cents. 
Such was the power of the Standard with the Legislature that 
relief was denied. 

A free pipeline was laid from the oil fields to Pittsburgh in 
1884, despite resistance from the Standard. The same being 
completed, the Standard, as a matter of vengeance, directed its 
agents at the wells to pay ten to twelve cents per barrel above 
market rates for oil delivered to its pipeline. 

The case of Handy et al., trustees, versus Cleveland & Marietta 
Railroad Company, in the United States District Court (‘‘ Fed- 
eral Reporter,’’ Vol. XXXI., pp. 689-693), supplies a sample 
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of Standard policy of special significance. The points in the 
case were well stated by Judge Baxter on the trial, as follows: 


The Standard Oil Company and George Rice were competitors in the 
business of refining oil; each obtained supplies in the neighborhood of 
Macksburgh, a station of said railroad, from whence the same was 
carried to Marrietta or Cleveland, and that for this service both were 
equally dependent upon the railroad, then in the hands of a receiver. 

It further appears that the Standard Oil Company desired to ‘‘crush”’ 
Rice and his business, and that under a threat of building a pipeline 
for the conveyance of its oil and withdrawing its patronage from the 
railroad, O’Day (one of its agents) ‘‘ compelled ’’ Terry, who was acting 
for and on behalf of the receiver, to carry its oil at ten cents per barrel, 
and charge Rice thirty-five cents for like service, and pay the Standard 
Oil Company. twenty-five cents out of the thirty-five cents they exacted 
from Rice, ‘‘ making,’’ in the judgment of the receiver, ‘‘ $25.00 per day 
clear money for it [the Standard Oil Company] on Rice’s oil alone.”’ 


In an equity suit (Commonwealth of Pennsylvania versus The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company), in 1879, A. J. Cassatt, in 
charge of the transportation department of the railroad, testi- 
fied that the Standard Oil Company was receiving, over and 
above current drawbacks, the following rebates and allowances : 
Forty-nine cents per barrel on crude oil from the Bradford oil 
region to tide water; 514 cents per barrel on crude oil from 
the lower oil region to tide water ; and 64} cents on refined oil 
from Cleveland to tide water. In the year 1878, the railroad 
shipments of oil had reached 13,700,000 barrels. Assuming 
eighty per cent of this to be the traffic of the Standard Oil 
Company, and that but fifty cents per barrel rebate was paid by 
the railroad companies, the annual illegal receipts by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company would have been $5,480,000 (not including the 
receipts of the American Transfer Company), from such traffic 
as was not embraced within the eighty per cent of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Encouraged by signal success of its policy in the oil trade, the 
Standard Oil Company has been on the alert for employment ot 
like methods in other departments of business. Wherever mo- 
nopoly, by whatever means secured or maintained, promised 
profits, that power has been ready for action. Its operations in 
connection with natural gas at Toledo, Ohio, are conspicuous in 
this connection. Not long after the development of natural gas 
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in Northwestern Ohio, the matter of a supply at that point 
was discussed, and ere long a corporation was organized for the 
purpose. Before definite steps were taken, the Standard Oil 
Company’s representatives appeared, proposing to take the 
matter in hand. A second corporation (the Northwestern Ohio 
Natural Gas Company) was organized, the local company being 
abandoned, in consideration of some $40,000 of the stock of the 
Standard’s company being issued to the managers of the sur- 
rendered corporation. The coast being clear, application was 
made to the city council for requisite franchise for the Standard 
and use of the public streets for its gas pipes. In view of the 
practical monopoly in gas expected to be established, it was sug- 
gested that something should be paid the city for use of its 
streets. To this, the Standard’s representatives before the city 
council objected, on the ground that no monopoly or special ad- 
vantage was sought or desired ; that any party would be free to 
engage in the business, they specially stating that should the 
city see fit to furnish its own gas, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent it. ‘‘We are ready and willing,’ said the Standard’s 
representatives to the city council, ‘‘at any time to enter into 
competition with the city or another company.’’ They further 
said to the council, ‘‘You can go before the Legislature and 
obtain the right to issue bonds for furnishing yourselves with 
gas.’”?’ Upon such distinct understanding, grant was made of 
franchise and free use of the streets. Thus most generously 
provided, the Standard went forward. Meantime, the citizens 
of Toledo generally became satisfied that the Standard’s policy 
would not be such as to secure to the city due benefit from the 
new fuel; and, acting on the suggestion of that company to the 
city council, steps were taken looking to a municipal supply of 
natural gas. To this end, the petition of 6,000 citizens was pre- 
sented to the State Legislature, asking for requisite authority. 
No sooner was this done, however, than the Standard Oil Com- 
pany began vigorous opposition, with such effect that the move- 
ment then failed. One year later, largely the result of the 
Standard’s manifest policy of extortion, a second like appeal 
was made, backed by a popular sentiment not to be ignored ; 
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when authority was granted for a supply of natural gas, to be 
obtained through issue of city bonds, upon approval of sixty 
per cent of the voters of the city, which was given in April, 
1889. The management of the enterprise was placed in the 
hands of trustees appointed by the governor of the state, who at 
once commenced operations by preparing bonds for raising 
requisite means, as provided by the law. Up to this point, 
progress had been assuring of early success, gas territory in 
abundance being found and plans provided. But now the 
trustees were confronted with an obstacle of most serious 
nature. The opposition of the Standard Oil Company, so 
active and bitter against the grant of authority, and no less so 
for the defeat of the popular vote, assumed a degree of violence 
wholly unexpected. A local newspaper, theretofore actively 
supporting the city pipeline, was purchased and placed in the 
hands of a man already managing two Standard organs in 
Pennsylvania, who employed it in most shameful misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse, as shown in the fact that such imported manager 
and an assistant were indicted and convicted for criminal libel 
of the city gas trustees. Proceedings were early instituted at 
the instance of the Standard in the United States Court for pro- 
hibiting the issue of city bonds, as illegal. Coincident with all 
this, anonymous circulars not only assailing the validity of the 
gas bonds, but falsely attacking the financial standing of 
Toledo, and, bearing significant date of ‘‘New York, September 
30, 1889,’’ and the heading, Caveat Emptor (Buyer Beware), 
were secretly distributed among banks and investors, both east 
and west. Such agencies, together with judieial proceedings, 
in both state and federal courts, operated, as intended, seriously 
to embarrass and delay the city, but not to defeat the enter- 
prise. Every appeal made to the courts resulted in decision for 
the city, save the Standard’s main case, carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and unconditionally abandoned on 
eve of final hearing, after two years of expensive prosecution. 
The chief object of all this, as of other forms of hostility, con- 
sisted in the delay—some eighteen months in time—in the com- 
petition in gas from the city pipeline, which the Standard so 
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ostentatiously invited when seeking free franchise. With the 
city, the loss from‘such delay was serious, and twofold—in non- 
use of its gas, and in attendant reduction of supply in its gas 
field. As its first attempt at subjugation of a municipality, the 
case with the Standard Oil Company had special concern. 
Almost uniform success with individuals, classes, and railways, 
had emboldened its managers to extend their field of operation, 
and it so happened that Toledo was chosen as its first victim in 
that connection. The result was anything but satisfactory with 

.them, harmful as it certainly was to the people of that city. 
’ The Standard’s business policy was further shown in the case 
of Ohio oil. While providing tanks and pipelines for its use, 
that article was pronounced totally unfit for refining and good 
for fuel only, and on that ground but fifteen cents per barrel was 
allowed for it, until others had shown its real value and pro- 
vided means for its use, when the Standard raised its price to 
thirty-seven and one-half cents, which has since been advanced. 
The most serious check yet met by the Standard Oil Company 
consists in the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in 
the suit brought by the state attorney general for revoking its 
charter on the ground that it had forfeited the same by ,becom- 
ing merged into the Standard Oil Trust of New York. The bill 
recited that President Rockefeller, of the Standand Oil Company, 
received $30,000 annual salary, and nine trustees $225,000 ($25, - 
000 each), their business being transacted wholly in New York, 
without record of same as required by the laws of Ohio, which 
also require that a majority of the directors of any corporation 
existing under the laws of Ohio shall be residents of the state. 
The result of this suit compelled the Standard company to 
choose between the abandonment of the trust (including fifteen 
corporations), and its own dissolution, and it chose the former. 
The public good to come from this case must be material, both 
in its immediate effects and its resultant benefits in checking the 

tendency to overpowering combination of capital. 

CLARK WAGGONER. 








EDUCATION AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH: 


BY HARRY C. AGER. 


ITHOUT endorsing any prominent tendency in the public 

mind, one may attempt to direct it toward reforms 
which both he and the public endorse. At the present time a 
large part of the most active philanthropists show strong in- 
clination toward socialism ; and while these views are contrary 
to those of the best economists, and perhaps of the public gen- 
erally, still the enthusiasm of these men is likely to carry popu- 
lar opinion with them for a time. Therefore, without either 
encouraging or endorsing this movement, we may consistently 
claim that now is an opportune time for suggesting certain 
reforms which, though in a sense socialistic in their nature, are 
not opposed either to political economy or to any but the most 
extreme laissez faire views. 

One of these most important socialistic movements is the 
extension of free education. The people.of the United States 
have always favored appropriations to this purpose ; and any 
extension of education that seems likely to benefit the masses is 
almost certain to find favor with our public men. But few seem 
to be aware how much the extension of education can do in the 
direction of solving the problem of a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. : 

There is a popular fallacy that competition in itself tends to 
bring wages down to a minimum. This may be the effect of 
competition when the laborers are the only competing parties. 
But unrestricted competition means competition among capital- 
ists as well as among laborers. Now the slightest increase in 
profits tends to increase capital; this again tends to reduce 
profits. And while laborers die and make room for others, the 
capital in the country remains, and is continually augmented by 
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the savings of thrifty citizens. In this way competition con- 
stantly tends to reduce profits toa minimum. But when profits 
are at a minimum, wages must be ata maximum. For however 
low money wages may fall, prices must fall with them, since 
the manager’s share is always small, and, broadly speaking, all 
prices are made up of wages and profits. Of course, in special 
industries low prices may be worse for the laborer than high 
prices. When the owners of a cotton mill are obliged to cut 
down wages because prices are low, the workmen in that mill 
evidently suffer. But their disadvantage is an advantage to 
others ; and if there is a general fall of prices in other industries 
they are as well off as before. In general, the produce of the 
country must be divided between the laboring class and the cap- 
italist class, which latter includes landlords, managers, and the 
like; and the less the capitalist class obtains the more the 
laborer will have. Other things being equal, then, competition 
tends to raise wages to a maximum. 

But laborers in the economic sense of the term include all 
professional men, all artists, all clerks, and many other persons 
not usually classed as laborers, and the problem of the unequal 
distribution of wealth is, in the economic sense, How shall 
wealth be distributed among the different classes of laborers ? 
Moreover, the profits of one portion of the capitalist class, 
namely, the managers of enterprises, entrepreneurs, as economists 
call them, depend indirectly upon the compensation of profes- 
sional labor. Therefore, whatever tends to an equal distribu- 
tion of wealth among laborers, including professional men, 
tends, at the same time, to equalize the compensation of laborers 
with the compensation of that portion of the capitalist class 
with whom they most come in contact. This is no contradiction 
of what was previously said, to the effect that other things being 
equal, competition tends to reduce profits to a minimum, since 
whatever tends toward a more equal distribution of . wealth 
changes conditions. 

What, then, can be done to equalize the distribution of wealth 
among all classes? That education has this effect every one 
admits ; but few seem to realize how much it may accomplish in 
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this direction. In considering this subject, we must remember 
that whatever tends to lower prices without lowering the money 
value of wages, for all practical purposes, raises wages. If the 
cost of building houses is reduced, the cost of the house to the 
laborer is correspondingly reduced; therefore if his money 
wages remain unchanged, he has just so much more to spend for 
other things, and his comfort is increased just as much as if so 
many doliars had been added to his yearly income. In other 
words, lower prices are equivalent to an increase of wages. 

But what is it that causes the difference in wages? Why 
should an unskilled laborer receive only $500 per year, while a 
carpenter receives $900, and a good lawyer $20,000 per year? 
Primarily, it is a question of supply and demand. There are 
comparatively few men who are good lawyers, consequently 
there are many persons competing for their services: and only 
those who pay the largest fees can secure a portion of such 
men’s time. Twenty thousand dollars a year represent what 
such a lawyer can get from clients who are willing to pay the 
most for his time. The competition among those who desire the 
services of carpenters is not so great. Although there are more 
persons who wish to employ carpenters than there are who wish 
to employ expensive lawyers, still the number of carpenters is so 
much greater than the number of good lawyers that a balance 
between supply and demand is struck at about $900 per annum. ' 
In the case of unskilled laborers the supply is still larger in pro- 
portion to the demand, hence their wages are just so much 
lower. 

How, then, shall we increase the supply of skilled laborers 
and decrease the supply of unskilled? Evidently by education, 
in the broadest sense of the term. In the good old times when 
there was no free education of the masses, the large majority 
of mankind were unskilled laborers. It was only the more 
fortunate or wealthy who could become skilled laborers, and 
very few could enter the professions. But under our present 
system of educating children until they are fourteen, we give 
every child the choice of several employments. But our 
system of education is still very incomplete. If by means of 
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night schools and other institutions, opportunity were furnished 
to every one to extend his education, and a large majority of 
mankind could be induced to avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities, and if these advanced schools should teach the largest 
possible variety of subjects, including all kinds of technical and 
professional training, what would be the result? Every child 
could select the calling he might think it wisest to fit himself 
for, and would enter upon life fully prepared for his occupation. 
If the inducements were sufficient, he could devote himself to 
unskilled labor, but before the completion of his education, 
every trade and profession would be open to him. The result of 
this would be that except in cases of unusual talent, wages 
would be pretty much the same in all occupations. They would 
be higher in disagreeable than in agreeable occupations. The 
wages of unskilled laborers would be higher than those of 
skilled workmen, since every one fitted for skilled labor would 
prefer it to unskilled labor. Otherwise wages would be equal 
substantially in all employments. 

It might be claimed that the small number who did not avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the community, 
would necessarily become unskilled laborers, and that this 
would reduce the wages of unskilled labor. But this would be 
true only if the uneducated class should be numerous enough to 

‘supply the entire demand for unskilled labor. Otherwise the 
wages of unskilled labor would rise until skilled workmen would 
be willing to take up unskilled employment, for until wages 
reached that point, the supply of unskilled labor would not 
meet the demand. 

It might also be claimed that the trouble and expense of 
learning a trade or profession would deter many from under- 
taking it unless the remuneration were larger than that for 
unskilled labor. But under the supposed conditions the ex- 
pense would be nothing, and the trouble reduced to a minimum. 
We can even suppose that after the system had been tried for a 
generation, the large majority of persons would, as a matter of 
course, keep their children at school until the age of twenty or 
twenty-one. 
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There would still, however, be differences of income—due to 
differences in talent or skill. How far this difference could be 
overcome, it would be hard to say. But the average remunera- 
tion in employments where special talent could find scope would 
be low, because many who would try for the high prizes would 
not have the talent to obtain them, and because men would be 
willing to take low remuneration at first, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the higher income later on. 

But how would all this affect the unskilled laborer? Would 
it improve his condition? To determine this we must inquire 
into the effect on prices, or rather on the cost of production. 
At present, articles, in the production of which skilled labor is 
employed, are relatively expensive, while articles produced by 
unskilled labor are relatively cheap ; but under the proposed 
system, articles produced by unskilled labor would be slightly 
dearer than those produced by skilled workmen. How would 
this system help the unskilled laborer? It would only slightly 
raisé his money wages, for at present the income of the un- 
skilled laborer is only about twenty per cent below the average 
income of our whole people. But the price of many of the 
articles he is obliged to buy would be lowered. On the other 
hand, the income of those who now receive more than the 
average remuneration would be correspondingly reduced. Thus, 
wealth would be very equally distributed. 

Thus far it has been assumed that education would not in- 
crease the actual amount of wealth produced. But it is highly 
probable that it would be increased very materially by the in- 
creased efficiency of labor. Even in the so-called unskilled 
occupations there is a great difference in the productive ability 
of laborers. For instance, the ordinary wages of a male paper 
folder in a paper mill are $1.25 per day. But sometimes an 
adept can do the work of three or four men and earn five 
dollars per day. If through proper training of eye and hand, 
all paper folders could become as skilled as such an expert, 
either their wages would rise or the price of paper would fall ; 
and if every unskilled laborer should have his skill cor- 
respondingly increased, the price of everything would decline 
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and the purchasing power of wages would be largely augmented. 

There are similar differences in the skill of laborers in the 
higher occupations. The wages of a machine tender who runs 
a small paper-machine are only a dollar and a half a day, but 
the wages of a tender of a large machine range from three to 
five dollars per day, according to the ability to turn out paper, 
a good tender being able to run the machine faster and to waste 
less of the product. Here again the increase of skill by educa- 
tion and technical training would greatly increase the amount of 
wealth produced. In many occupations the room for improve- 
ment may be much less; but if the product of labor could be 
increased even 50 per cent by a more thorough training, it 
would be a great gain. 

But what would be the effect of education on prices and wages 
if it increased the power of men to produce one commodity, 
paper, for instance, threefold, and others, shoes, for example, 
only 50 per cent? The effect would simply be that men would 
demand as high wages in the manufacture of shoes as in the 
manufacture of paper, and consequently wages would rise in one 
industry and fall in the other, until they were equalized, which 
would raise the price of shoes and lower that of paper. 

But it may be said all this is Utopian ; and what has been 
presented comes under the head of the possible rather than the 
probable. It would not be possible, it is true, to put any such 
scheme in operation at once, and it would take time for it to 
produce its legitimate fruits, even without the hindrance which 
custom and prejudice would throw in its way. But our present 
free education in some branches, and the small expense of edu- 
cation in many other branches, are already producing these 
results in some directions. Thus the wages of unskilled labor in 
New York City are approximately ten dollars per week; and 
this equals the wages in many skilled occupations. Ordinary 
musicians in many of our best orchestras receive only ten dollars 
per week, and there are many clerks whose salary is less. In 
many banks the wages of a clerk for the first two years are only 
five dollars per week, just half what an unskilled laborer receives. 
What we propose is merely an extension of a system that has 
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already produced these results. Moreover, we do not claim that 
free education would produce practically all that the theory 
indicates. What we do claim is that civilization has forces at 
its command that tend, under free competition, to equalize the 
distribution of wealth and to counteract the alleged opposite 
tendency to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. By the 
application of these forces it is theoretically possible under free 
competition, to produce the effect for which the socialists are 
striving, namely, equal incomes to all. 

Harry C. AGER. 
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PRISON INDUSTRIES AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


BY A COMMITTEE OF THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE.* 


S TO the first of these points, the observations of the com- 

mittee and many conversations had with wardens in var- 

ious parts of the country have led to the formulation of the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

(1) Almost any industry which can be successfully and profit- 
ably carried on by private parties can be conducted with equal 
success in a prison, provided that the authorities in charge are 
possessed of adequate business experience and capacity. All 
that is required is sufficient capital, united to skill and integrity 
on the part of the management. There is a certain difficulty in 
the disposal of the products of prison labor, owing to the preju- 
dice felt against the competition of convict labor with what is 
called free labor on the outside. But this is largely offset by the 
fact that the prisoners work without wages, and that there is no 
possibility of their striking on account of dissatisfaction with 
the rules adopted for their government. 

(2) The selection of the industries to be followed must be left 
to the judgment of the prison authorities, unfettered by any 
instructions from the Legislature, which is too large a body, and 
not sufficiently familiar with the conditions and circumstances 
governing such selection, to be able. wisely to make such selec- 
tion. The duty of the Legislature in the premises is performed, 
whenever it has made a sufficient appropriation for the purchase 
of machinery, raw material to be manufactured, and a working 
capital. 

(3) Under the contract system, the necessity for an appropria- 
tion for this purpose is avoided, inasmuch as the necessary funds 
are provided by private enterprise, which enters, so to speak, 


* From a report submitted to the Legislature in 1891. 
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into partnership with the state, in the conduct of the business of 
the prison, taking an agreed share both in the financial burden 
and in the pecuniary profits of the undertaking, whatever it 
may be. But under the amendment adopted to the Constitution 
of the state of Illinois, in 1886, prohibiting contract labor in 
any penal or reformatory institution in this state, it is needless 
to discuss the merits or demerits of the contract system. The 
General Assembly must recognize the existing situation, and it 
can no longer depend upon the co-operation of contractors, but 
must provide whatever funds are necessary, in order to conduct 
the labor of convicts in the penitentiaries and in the State Reform 
School upon state account. 

(4) The notion that the industries of a prison cannot be as 
successfully and profitably managed under the state account 
system as under the contract system is a delusion. The question 
is one simply of the capacity and integrity of the authorities. 
It is well known that prison industries are often very profitable 
to the contractors, who hire convict labor, and, as a rule, pay 
for the same an amount sufficient to defray the cost of feeding, 
clothing, and guarding the men employed by them. The amount 
of this profit, whatever it may be, constitutes a margin of which 
the state can avail itself in order to protect itself against the 
possibility of loss, growing out of a change of system. There is 
no inherent reason why this profit should not inure to the state, 
unless it be that the state is unwilling to pay the large salaries 
for first-class business talent which are paid by private corpora- 
tions. The state can, if it will, employ the same men to do the 
same work, who will do it just as satisfactorily for one employer 
as for the other. Mr. A. A. Brush, warden of the New York 
State Prison, at Sing Sing, who was at one time an ardent 
believer in the contract system, and supposed that any other 
would involve financial ruin to the institution under his charge, 
after a short experience of complete idleness in the prison, under 
a very foolish law temporarily in force in the state of New York, 
was forced to re-organize the industries at Sing Sing on public 
account. It is his testimony, that practical familiarity with the 
actual operation of both systems has convinced him that the 
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public account system, honestly and wisely administered, is more 
profitable to the state than the contract system, and that the 
control and discipline of the convicts are more easy and more 
thorough, where they are at all times, in the shops as well as 
elsewhere, under the complete control of officers appointed by 
the warden, without suggestion or interference on the part of 
contractors, whose only interest in the prisoners is naturally to 
make as much money out of their labor as possible. 

(5) The competition of convict with free labor is to some extent 
injurious to the latter. But the amount of injury done is almost 
infinitesimally small, in view of the fact that the prison labor of 
the country bears such an insignificant proportion to the total 
amount, constituting, as it does, only a fraction of one per cent. 
It is absurd to suppose that this slight interference can have any 
serious effect either upon the amount of work available for honest 
labor or upon the price of goods manufactured in prisons. Fur- 
thermore, the loss resulting to honest labor from such competition 
is less in the aggregate than would be the cost of maintaining 
the prisoners in idleness, which would have to be borne from the 
public treasury, at the expense of the tax-payers, and the taxes 
collected for this purpose would, in any event, be an ultimate 
charge upon labor. Besides, experience has demonstrated (and 
the experience of the state of New York is in this regard a 
frightful example) that idleness in prison is a fruitful source of 
demoralization, degradation, insanity, disease, and death. It is 
inconceivable that the people of Illinois should wish the convicts 
in their penitentiaries and in the State Reform School to be idle 
while undergoing sentences for crime. These men and boysif not 
in prison would be, or ought to be, at work earning an honest 
living, and in that event they would come into competition with 
other labor, just as they do in confinement. It is only right that 
they should defray the whole or a portion of the cost of their 
maintenance while in prison, and the labor furnished them must 
be useful and profitable labor, in order to their highest good and 
that of the community at large. No one in the United States 
advocates labor merely for the sake of exercise or punishment ; 
and it would be a melancholy spectacle to see prisoners locked 
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day and night in their cells, and taken out only for exercise in 
the form of a dreary march around the prison yard. There is 
another consideration to which attention should be paid in this 
connection, namely, that the great mass of the criminal popula- 
tion is unable to earn a living by the pursuance of any established 
trade, in consequence of ignorance, having never been trained 
nor accustomed to mechanical pursuits. It is of the highest im- 
portance, in order that a prisoner, when discharged, should be 
in a position to support himself by his own exertions, that he 
should have a trade at his command, whether he knew one when 
committed or not, and this trade cannot be taught him, if the 
labor in prison is of an unprofitable or perfunctory sort. As to 
the use of machinery in prisons, the form of pretty much all 
labor, since the invention and common use of machinery, has 
changed, so that there is little room or scope for purely manual 
handicrafts, and if a prisoner is not taught to labor in connection 
with machinery, his opportunities for employment after his 
release are reduced to a minimum. It is also true that a dis- 
charged convict can usually find employment more readily in a 
large manufacturing establishment than elsewhere, owing to the 
fact that there he is under constant observation and his oppor- 
tunities for theft are comparatively slight. 

(6) It is possible that the injury resulting from the competition 
of convict and free labor may be reduced to a minimum by leg- 
islative restrictions, either upon the character of the labor to be 
performed or upon the number of convicts to be employed in 
any one productive industry. All things considered, it is better 
- that goods should be manufactured for sale outside of the limits 
of the state, if possible, and that the industries of a prison 
should be as much as possible diversified in their character. But 
it must be remembered that all such restrictions hinder the free- 
dom of choice of the authorities in the selection of a profitable 
industry, and that they may result in financial disaster to the 
state. Many of the laws passed on this subject elsewhere have 
been so crude and inflexible as to prove seriously detrimental to 
the public interest. 

(7) The piece-price plan, under which the state sells not the 
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prisoner’s time, but his labor simply, charging therefor not by 
the day or the hour but by the quantity and quality of the man- 
ufactured product, is essentially a compromise between the con- 
tract and the public account systems. It partakes to some extent 
of the nature of both. It avoids certain objections to the con- 
tract system, namely, the introduction into the prison of 
contractors’ men, in the form of shop overseers and instructors, 
salesmen, and accountants; the supposed tendency of the con- 
tractors and their agents to overwork the prisoners for pecuniary 
profit ; and their right to demand that the men assigned to them 
shall be in the shops at times when, in the judgment of the prison 
authorities, they should for the purposes of a reformatory disci- 
pline be otherwise employed. But, under this system, it is 
certainly far more difficult for the prison authorities to enter 
into any profitable agreement with the parties for whom work is 
done in the prison. They cannot know, as the contractor knows, 
the precise value of each separate operation in the process of 
manufacture, and the contractor can very readily so adjust the 
prices to be paid, as to make a larger profit out of the labor-paid 
for than he would be able to do if the prices depended upon the 
number of hours during which the prisoner is at work. The 
consequence is that, in nearly all the agreements made upon the 
piece-price plan, a clause is inserted to the effect that if the earn- 
ings of the prisoners under the scale of prices adopted do not 
amount to a fixed sum per day, then and in that case the con- 
tractor shall pay a sum equivalent to a certain price per day for 
the labor of the men employed. 

(8) Under any system other than the contract system, the 
state must provide the means for carrying on the industries to 
be pursued. If this is not the case under the piece-price plan, 
that is to say, if the party of the second part furnishes the 
material and the machinery at his own expense, this is because 
the piece-price plan partakes to so large an extent of the pecu- 
liar character of the contract system. Under the public account 
system, rigidly construed, all expenses must be borne by the 
prison itself. 

(9) Our general conclusion and recommendation, therefore, is 
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as follows: That the General Assembly waste no time in the 
discussion of the question of the particular industry or indus- 
tries to be adopted at either of the state penitentiaries or the 
State Reform School, but leave this question to the judgment 
and discretion of the authorities immediately in charge, holding 
them responsible for a wise decision ; and that an appropriation 
be made of a sufficient amount to enable them to employ the 
prisoners in their hands at such industries as they may think to 


afford a sufficient hope and promise of profitable pecuniary 
results. 
A REFORMATORY DISCIPLINE IN PRISON. 


With regard to the other point to which our attention has 
been particularly directed—the possibility of introducing a re- 
formatory discipline into the penitentiaries of Ilinois—we have 
the following suggestions to offer : 

The one great object of the criminal law and its enforcement 
is the protection of society. The perils which threaten society, 
in consequence of the depredations of criminals, are of three 
sorts. Their conduct may be such as to threaten the existence 
and impede the operations of the government ; or they may be 
guilty of assaults upon the lives or persons of individuals ; or 
they may attack the rights and interests of property. Offenses 
which fall under one or another of these three heads are the 
only ones which properly deserve to be called crimes ; all other 
offenses are merely violations of social order, the punishment 
for which is by fine’or by incarceration for a short term in some 
minor prison. With the moral aspects of crime the government 
is not supposed to concern itself. It does not seek to inflict 
vengeance upon the criminal, no matter what may be the degree 
of his ill-desert, because the right to execute vengeance has been 
reserved to the Almighty and not delegated to any human gov- 
ernment ; because there is no actual measure of guilt by which 
to gauge the amount of suffering which ought in justice to be 
inflicted upon the individual; and because the infliction of 
vengeance for the sake of satisfying the public sense of retribu- 
tive justice subserves no useful purpose which is not equally well 
answered by purely protective measures. It is safe to assume 
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that the operation of natural law will, in the providence of God, 
bring to every offender, sooner or later, the precise amount of 
retribution which his conduct merits, and that without human 
interference, except in so far as men are unconsciously moved 
by their natural impulses. 

Now the protection of society can be secured only in one of 
two ways. The government must deprive the enemies of social 
peace and security either of the power or of the disposition to 
violate the criminal code. 

In order to deprive them-of the power to inflict injury upon 
the public or upon individuals, they must be deprived either of 
their life or of their liberty. At a period not very remote in the 
history of the civilized world, the main reliance of rulers was 
upon capital punishment, which was inflicted on very slight 
provocation, and often with insufficient proof, for an indefinite 
list of offenses, of which some would now be thought scarcely 
to merit a reprimand. But with the growth of popular insti- 
tutions, based upon a recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the people, capital punishment has fallen largely into practical 
disuse and disfavor, and the prison has come to be the one 
recognized agency for the repression of crime. 

Undoubtedly incarceration for a longer or shorter period has 
the effect of protecting society against the men who are con- 
fined within prison walls, so long as they remain there. But 
the question suggests itself: At what moment is the danger to 
society, which rendered the incarceration of the criminal a 
social necessity, no longer to be feared? At what moment can 
he be safely released? In a rough way, the criminal code un- 
dertakes to answer this question by imposing maximum and 
minimum penalties for each offense known to the common law or 
to the statutes. It says, in effect: It will not be safe to release 
a burglar until he shall have served so long; but at the ex- 
piration of another period mentioned in the statute it will be 
safe. It says to the courts and prison authorities: You must 
hold this man for such a time, but you will not be permitted to 
hold him beyond a certain date. The opinion thus crystallized 
in the form of a legal enactment is obviously an a priori and 
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an average judgment. The law proceeds upon the assumption 
that the courts which hear the evidence in each case will be able 
rightly to apportion terms of imprisonment to individuals, and 
it entrusts to judges and to juries the right and power to say 
to each person convicted of crime: The security of society de- 
mands that you shall be incarcerated for a definite term of 
years, or months, or days. But how do the judge and jury 
know when it will be safe to release the condemned criminal ? 
He may lose the disposition to commit crime long before the 
expiration of the sentence imposed upon him ; or he may retain 
both the disposition and the power to commit the same or a 
worse offense after its expiration. 

It is commonly supposed that imprisonment serves at least a 
double purpose. It is believed to have a secondary effect in 
deterring others from the commission of similar crimes. It has 
this effect in some measure and degree, but not to the extent 
that most people imagine. The motives which induce men to 
commit crime are present and immediate; they are usually 
powerful, at least they are of sufficient force to decide their 
course. The fear of punishment, on the other hand, is a remote 
and doubtful motive, which exercises comparatively little influ- 
ence upon human conduct. The tempted man has not the 
consequences of his action distinctly in view, while under the 
influence of temptation. His imagination is perhaps feeble, his 
mind sluggish and of narrow grasp, and he is fully taken up 
with the thought of the advantages which are to accrue to him- 
self from the commission of crime. He sees the latter through 
the lens of self-interest, and they are enormously magnified to 
his vision, while the consequences present themselves to his 
mind’s eye, as it were, through an inverted telescope, which 
makes them appear much more insignificant in size and distant 
than they really are. He fancies that he will escape detection, 
or that, if detected, he will be able, by some lucky accident or 
by good management on the part of himself or his attorneys, to 
escape conviction. The deterrent effect of legal punishment is, 
in the judgment of those most familiar with the criminal class, 
so slight, that it does not warrant the infliction of an injustice 
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upon any man for the sake of the advantage to society which it 
is hoped will accrue therefrom. 

The indeterminate sentence, therefore, is recommended by 
reasons which have their basis in equity, in common sense, and 
in a correct perception of the operations of human nature. The 
theory of the indeterminate sentence is that, inasmuch as neither 
Legislatures nor courts can estimate guilt, nor mete out absolute 
justice in the form of retribution to individuals, neither can they 
determine in advance the period of incarceration, at the expira- 
tion of which the criminal impulse or the ability to inflict injury 
in the form of crime will have been eradicated, the imposition 
of definite sentences is logically as absurd as it would be to send 
lunatics for a definite period, determined in advance, to a hos- 
pital for the insane, there to’ be cured of cerebral disease. In 
the words of a distinguished lawyer of the city of New York, who 
has devoted much time and thought to the study of the prison 
question, ‘‘The convict is put in prison on the same principle 
that a yellow fever ship is kept in quarantine or a smallpox 
patient confined in a hospital.”” If a crimina! continues to be a 
menace to society during the whole period of his natural life, he 
should, for reasons of social security (which are the true basis of 
criminal jurisprudence) be discharged only by death. If at any 
time he ceases to be inimical to the welfare of society, then the 
reason for his incarceration no longer exists, and his further de- 
tention is an act of social injustice. Under our present system, 
we constantly discharge from prison men who ought to be re- 
tained in it, and retain in prison men who ought to be discharged, 
not because they are innocent, but because prison discipline has 
wrought in them its perfect work. 

Of the two methods of rendering a criminal harmless, which 
have been suggested—putting him where he is powerless to do 
evil, or eliminating from his mind the criminal disposition—the 
latter is by long odds the more effectual and satisfactory. There 
are many who suppose that the maxim, ‘‘ Once a thief, always a 
thief,’’ has no exception; that the criminal character is heredi- 
tary, or the result of constitutional predisposition ; that it is so 
persistent as to be practically irremediable, and that all effort 
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expended in the attempt to reform criminals is thrown away. 
This may be and probably is true of some criminals, but not of 
all, and the line which separates the corrigible from the incorri- 
gible has never been accurately determined. The population of 
our prisons is made up of various classes. First, there are the 
innocent, who are the victims of misapprehension, mistaken 
identity, or perjury, and the number of such is by no means in- 
considerable. Then there are the impulsive wrongdoers, who 
have yielded to sudden and violent temptation, and have been 
led to commit some act not in harmony with their habitual 
character, who are not properly included in the criminal class. 
There are also men whose lives have been more or less stained 
with crime, and whose associations are bad, but who have no 
worse natural disposition than other men, but have been 
neglected or spoiled while children. Some of them have never 
had a fair chance to show what they could do, or would be, 
under favorable circumstances. Their early education and 
training, particularly in the direction of useful labor, have been 
neglected ; or they have been thrown upon their own resources 
at a very early age, and have fallen into bad company ; or they 
have been otherwise handicapped in the race of life. It must 
always be remembered that, even under the penitentiary system 
as it now exists, with punishment and not reformation for its 
primary aim, one half of those sentenced to the state prisons of 
the country have succeeded in living lives free from crime, after 
serving a single sentence ; at least, so far as is known, no crimi- 
nal charge has been brought or proved against them subsequent 
to their release. The incorrigible criminal, the Ishmaelite, 
whose hand is against every man and every man’s hand against 
him, the man who deliberately and willfully defies all the 
restraints of human and divine law, the selfish egotist, who 
makes his own pleasure or advantage the sole criterion of right 
and wrong in blind and willful disregard of the rights of others, 
belongs to a different type of humanity. He is not like other 
men, any more than a lunatic is like other men. There isa 
twist’ in his moral nature, and often in his mental constitution as 
well, which, if not congenital, has been so intensified and 
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firmly set, by the practices and experiences of his life, that 
there is very little hope that any system of treatment will result 
in the conversion of such a moral monster into a reasonable and 
normally acting member of society. But it certainly is not right 
that the treatment to be accorded to all of these criminals or un- 
fortunates should be identical in kind and in duration, nor that 
the moral judgment pronounced upon the hardened, habitual, 
incorrigible offender should be attributed to others who need no 
reformation, or whose reformation, under proper discipline and 
influence, might be reasonably looked for. 

It would seem to be the dictate of common sense to classify 
the criminal population according to the intensity and persist- 
ency of their criminal character, either by placing the more or 
less evilly disposed in distinct and separate establishments, or 
else by separating them in the prison. But it is in vain to ex- 
pect the courts before which accused persons are tried to make 
any accurate or thorough classification of them at the time of 
trial. Their real character, antecedents, and history are not 
fully brought out by the evidence, and the judge can at best 
form but a hasty, superficial estimate of their condition and 
needs. The sentence pronounced is nothing more than a judi- 
cial guess. It is not until the prisoner comes under the con- 
stant, daily observation of the warden and his assistants, and 
has had opportunity not only to tell his own story, in his own 
way, bit by bit (which is often confirmed or refuted by inde- 
pendent inquiry set on foot by the prison officers for their own 
satisfaction), but to show by his actions what are in fact his 
habitual and predominant states of mind, motives, wishes, and 
aims, that he can be fully comprehended and known. The judg- 
ment of the warden concerning him is generally more accurate 
and just than that of the tribunal which pronounced sentence 
against him. 

In theory, the criminal law regards not the person of the 
offender, but the offense committed, and metes out punishment 
accordingly. In point of fact, nothing is more unequal than the 
amount of punishment inflicted upon different individuals by 
different courts, or by the same court on different days. The 
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indeterminate sentence is the only form of sentence which secures 
absolute equality under the law, in respect of the amount of 
imprisonment to which offenders of the same grade are liable. 
The minimum and maximum sentences for every one convicted 
are, under that system, precisely the same. But within these 
limits, the largest possible scope is left for the exercise, on the 
part of the prison authorities, of a judgment founded upon inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the prisoner, while expiating his 
crime. What the law and the court cannot know, and ought not 
to pretend to know, namely, the date at which the prisoner may 
be safely released, is often perfectly plain to them. Or, if not, 
the margin of possible error in their estimate of the probable 
consequences of his release is very small. At present the courts 
undertake to pronounce a twofold judgment: they say who 
should go to prison, and when they should come out. If these 
two functions could be separated, if the courts were entrusted 
merely with the duty of saying who should go to prison, and the 
duty of saying when the prisoner should be discharged were left 
to the authorities who have him .under their care, the ends of 
justice as well as of humanity would be, we think, better sub- 
served than they are now. 

The first state to recognize the correctness of the principle 
here laid down was New York, which, in 1869, created the 
Reformatory at Elmira, which was visited by the committee, 
and there we gained a clearer insight into the correct methods 
of prison management and discipline than in any other institu- 
tion which came under our observation. That prison receives 
but one class of convicts, namely, young men who are believed 
to have been convicted of felony for the first time. If they have 
been at any time previously convicted, that fact is not known to 
the court, at the time of their trial and sentence. These young 
men are sent to Elmira for no definite period, but may be retained 
for the longest period for which they might have been sentenced 
to a state prison for the particular offense of which they have 
been convicted. The managers of the institution have been ° 
empowered to establish rules and regulations, under which any 
prisoner can earn his release in the short space of twelve months. 
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As a school is divided into classes, so are the prisoners at Elmira 
divided into groups, known as the first, second, and third grades, 
each of which is distinguished from the others in various ways, 
and governed in some particulars under different regulations. 
At the prisoner’s reception, he is placed in the second or inter- 
mediate grade, where he must remain for six months, in order 
to merit promotion. For misconduct, he may be degraded, and, 
in that case, he has to work his way up again, and, when he 
reaches the second grade, to begin anew where he began at his 
entrance into the institution. After remaining for six months 
in the second grade, he is advanced to the first grade, where he 
must remain for another six months, before he is eligible to parole. 
When paroled, he still remains, in the eye of the law, an inmate 
of the institution, and, if he violates any of the conditions of 
his parole, he can be arrested and remanded to prison. But, if 
he behaves himself well in all respects while conditionally 
released, and shows that he has acquired sufficient power of 
self-control to keep from dissipation, and especially from the 
clutches of the law, he then receives his absolute discharge. In 
order to know the actual merit or demerit of any individual 
prisoner, a strict account of his conduct, diligence in the work 
assigned him to do, and progress in study, is kept on what is 
termed the mark system. Just as a pupil in an ordinary school 
is marked for his recitations, so the prisoner’s promotion or 
degradation depends upon his marks, except that the superin- 
tendent reserves to himself the right to encourage the man who 
would be benefited by an arbitrary remission of demerits. The 
managers are prohibited by law from considering any application 
for the parole of any prisoner by his friends on the outside. 
His release depends absolutely upon the progress made by him 
in acquiring or re-acquiring the lost power of self-control. 

As will be seen, the essential features of this system are—first, 
the indeterminate sentence ; second, marks; third, grades; and, 
fourth, conditional release under the statute and under the rules 
governing the prison. 

The marks given at Elmira are as follows: The highest mark 
is three. The prisoner receives this mark for his conduct, in 
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case he is guilty of no violation of the prison rules for the space 
of an entire month. He receives an additional mark of three, 
if he faithfully performs his allotted stent of labor in a manner ~ 
satisfactory to the overseers in charge of the prison industries. 

He receives a third mark of three, if he is attentive and diligent 

in- the prosecution of his school studies, so as to satisfy his 

teachers that he has done the best of which he is capable, without 

reference to the actual amount of knowledge acquired by him. 

Three times three are nine ; and, in the cant phrase of the prison 

itself, the inmates are all engaged in ‘‘earning their nines.’’ Of 
course, tiie number of marks is arbitrary, and not essential to 
the system. The highest might be five, or it might be ten. At 
the Massachusetts Reformatory, we believe, it is five. 

Nines are forfeited by misconduct, of which the prisoner 
receives notice in the form of a colored ticket laid upon his bed 
in his cell, where he finds it in the evening. The possible infrac- 
tions of rules are classified and known as ‘‘neglect,’’ ‘‘ derelic- 
tion,’”’ or ‘‘offense.’’ ‘‘Neglect’’ reports are on pink. paper, 
‘*dereliction’’ reports on yellow paper, and ‘‘offense’’ reports 
on chocolate paper. Six of the first, three of the second, or one 
of the third, in any month, signifies the loss of a nine. 

The labor performed by prisoners at Elmira is not conducted 
for profit, except to a very limited extent. Its primary aim is 
the development of character in the convict, and his preparation 
to enter again into the free life of the community, better quali- 
fied than before to earn an honest living. So far as possible, an 
estimate is formed, at the time of the prisoner’s reception, of 
his capabilities; his personal inclinations are sounded, and inquiry 
is made as to the natural and probable possibilities of finding 
employment for him on the outside, after his discharge. The 
superintendent detérmines in his mind, at the outset of the pris- 
oner’s career, what it is best to attempt to make of him, and he 
is trained in that. As is well known, everything that facilitates 
the earning of a livelihood tends to diminish the amount of crime 
in the community, and everything that makes it difficult for men 
to support themselves by their own exertions has an influence to 
throw them into the ranks of crime. The prisoner’s first neces- 
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sity is that he should be competent to maintain himself, as a 
safeguard against temptation. At Elmira, almost any trade can 
be learned, under qualified instructors. Trade schools have been 
organized within the institution, on a comprehensive plan, and 
work done for the sake of learning a trade counts just as much, 
in the way of earning the prisoner’s release, as work done for 
profit in any of the shops. 

The most marked peculiarity of the institution is the extent 
to which the educational feature is made prominent init. The 
majority of criminals have either had little opportunity for edu- 
cation, or have availed themselves of their opportunities only to 
a limited extent. For the most part, books and learning have 
had but small attraction for them. Many of them, when at 
school, were either truants or dunces. There are, however, many 
highly educated and cultivated men in prison, whose crimes have 
been crimes of education and not of ignorance. But even they 
require intellectual stimulation, while undergoing sentence, in 
order to keep their mental faculties bright and in a healthful 
condition, and especially to divert their minds from depressing 
thoughts of self or from dwelling upon criminal experiences and 
projects. Every man, therefore, in the prison is required to fol- 
low some line of intellectual pursuit. Nearly all the inmates are 
required to attend a school (divided into three departments), for 
one hour and a half in the evening, five days in every week. 
These classes are instructed by competent persons from the out- 
side, though some of the prisoners perform service as assistants 
in teaching the illiterates. All of them undergo a written exam- 
ination once in each month: Those prisoners who are too far 
advanced to require class instruction are examined upon their 
reading. Every prisoner is required to read at least one book 
in the course of each month, which is selected for him from the 
prison library, and he must be able, at the end of the month, to 
give an intelligent account of its contents and of the impression 
which it has made upon his mind. In addition to the ordinary 
branches of a common school education, they have an opportu- 
nity to learn physical geography, history, and political economy. 
On every Sunday morning, a large class assembles in the chapel 
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to receive instruction in ethics. Some question of casuistry is 
propounded, which is debated by the prisoners themselves, under 
the presidence of a special teacher, who makes suggestions at 
his own discretion and corrects the perverted judgments which 
they express in free debate. Since many of them have never 
been taught in the course of their lives to consider the moral 
aspects of conduct, the mere directing of their attention to this 
subject is beneficial. The entire aim of the establishment, in all 
its branches, is to produce such an impression upon the mind 
and conscience of every inmate as will change his habits of 
thought and feeling, in spite of any opposition which he may 
make to the processes employed, so that he may leave the insti- 
tution a different man, when compared with what he was when 
he entered it. 

The loss of a nine in any one month involves degradation from 
the first to the second grade, or from the second to the third, as 
the case may be. A nine earned, in any one month, by any prisoner 
in the third grade, results in his promotion to the second grade. 
But for promotion from the second to the first grade, six nines 
must be earned, in as many consecutive months. Six nines sim- 
ilarly earned in the first grade render the winner eligible to 
parole. 

It does not follow, however, that because a prisoner has been 
six months in the first grade, he will receive a conditional re- 
lease. There are other conditions which must be met by him, as 
follows: In the first place, he must have gained the confidence 
of the superintendent, that is to say, his conduct and conversa- 
tion in prison must have made the impression on the superin- 
tendent’s mind that the prisoner has an honest purpose to live 
without violating the law, if discharged. But, beyond that, 
employment must have been found for him, when released. The 
first of these conditions obviates the objection urged by persons 
who do not understand the mark system, to the effect that the 
worst men are often the best prisoners, and that the parole 
system affords them an opportunity for avoiding merited 
punishment and returning more quickly to a life of crime. So 
far from this being true, such a man, not having won the confi- 
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dence of the superintendent, will not receive his conditional 
discharge under any circumstances, but will have to serve the 
maximum term for which he might have been sentenced to state 
prison. The second condition attached to the granting of a 
parole relieves the managers of the anxiety which they would 
otherwise feel, lest a discharged prisoner should return to a life 
of crime for want of remunerative employment on the outside. 
Under the old prison system, a society for the aid of discharged 
prisoners was almost a necessity; and, in a number of states, a 
state agent paid from the public treasury is employed, and 
money placed in his hands to facilitate the rehabilitation of dis- 
charged convicts, who give promise of doing well after their 
release. But, under the Elmira system, the prisoner’s friends, 
if he has any, do the work which would otherwise devolve upon 
a prisoners’ aid society, and do it far more effectively. When 
the time approaches, at which a prisoner is eligible to parole, he 
becomes intensely active in seeking, by correspondence with 
friends on the outside, a position in which he can be honorably’ 
and profitably employed, because he knows that without this a 
parole will not be granted him. 

Paroled prisoners are required to report to the managers, by 
letter or in person, once in every month, for six months. Their 
employers must also report how they are doing, and whether 
they have reason to believe that they have violated any of the 
conditions of their parole. On evidence that these conditions 
have been violated, it is the duty of the managers to secure the 
prisonér’s arrest, and to have him brought back to the reforma- 
tory, where he has to begin again the weary work of earning 
nines, as before, with the knowledge that he has by his conduct 
forfeited the superintendent’s confidence, and that it will require 
more than before for him to regain it. The managers do, in 
fact, send for such prisoners, and bring them back even from 
other states, by means of a requisition made by the governor of 
the state of New York, unless the paroled prisoner offers, as he 
sometimes does, to return voluntarily. 

It is evident that this system constitutes a complete whole, 
and that the parts of it cannot be dissevered, any more than the 
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piston in a steam engine would perform its office, if dissevered 
from the piston-rod, or from the steam-chest, or from the boiler. 
It is equally evident that it cannot be successfully administered 
except by a man who understands it and who believes init. It 
must be carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, or it 
will amount to nothing in practice. 

The operation of it upon the prisoner’s mind may be readily 
understood. All human action is influenced by one of two 
motives, hope or fear. Of these two, hope is more powerful 
than fear, more enduring, and more ennobling. The effect: of 
fear is always to degrade the man who comes under its influence. 
Of all desires which can animate the human breast, the strongest 
is the longing for personal freedom, and it is peculiarly active in 
the mind of a prisoner, who learns to appreciate his liberty 
when he has lost it. By making the date of the prisoner’s dis- 
charge dependent upon his own efforts to conform in all respects 
to the*requirements of a reformatory discipline, he is made a 
' partner with the prison management in the work of his own 
reformation. The key of his cell is placed in his hands, and he 
is instructed how to use it. Either his intellect must be extraor- 
dinarily dull, or he must be of an uncommonly depraved moral 
nature, if, with such a stimulus constantly in operation upon 
him, he does not do the very best that he can. But the crim- 
inal nature is proverbially weak and wavering. In this respect 
there is a marked similarity between criminality and insanity. 
The victim of either has to a great extent lost the power of self- 
control, which can only be restored by the application to him 
of a mild but firm discipline, in which encouragement has a 
larger place than intimidation. In watching the course of in- 
dividual prisoners up and down among the grades, the insta- 
bility of their wills and fitfulness of their impulses become very 
apparent, and their progress from a state of self-indulgence to 
habits of self-control can be easily traced. When a prisoner, 
who at first was incapable of maintaining himself either in the 
first or in the second grade for any length of time without fall- 
ing, has acquired sufficient resolution and self-mastery to hold 
himself for six months upon the intermediate level, and then for 
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another six months upon a higher level, and finally for a third 
six months, when exposed to the temptations of a free life out- 
side, the probabilities that that man will not return to a crim- 
inal career become very strong. It is also in his favor that no 
fictitious or unattainable standard of reformation is set before 
him, as the condition of his release. It is not required of him, 
for instance, that he shall conform in his ideas and sentiments 
to any dogmatic, theological formula of belief, or that he 
shall have passed through any type of mystical or emotional 
religious experience, or that he shall have submitted himself to 
any ritualistic requirements. The question of his private morals 
does not count against him, except in so far as his moral 
character may affect his conduct as a member of society. By 
reformation, in the legal sense, nothing more is meant than 
that a man shall obey the same requirements of law, in his 
social relations, which govern other men who are not in prison 
and are in no danger of arrest. This is all that the law has a 
right to demand of any man as a condition of personal freedom. 
The tests, therefore, which are applied by the prison authorities, 
are tests which have in view simply the determination of this 
one point in the prisoner’s favor. In order to bring him to this 
point the discipline of a reformatory prison is so organized as 
to furnish to the prisoner the means of development in those 
precise particulars in which he is deficient, whatever they may 
be. If he is of alow physical type, with a weak nervous sys- 
tem and flabby, untrained muscles, physical training is supplied 
to him in the form of military drill, gymnastic exercises, and the 
regimen of an athlete, including special diet, baths of all sorts, 
and, if necessary, massage. If what he lacks is mental develop- 
ment, this is supplied by a prescribed course of reading and 
study. Ifthe defect which makes him a criminal is in his moral 
nature, that is appealed to in the ethical class, and by sermons 
and addresses in the chapel of a non-sectarian character, or 
by the ministrations of a clergyman of his own type of religious 
faith and education, whether Protestant, Roman, or Hebrew. If 
it is the knowledge of a trade which he needs in order to fit him 
for self-support, the knowledge of a trade is given him while in 
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prison. If it is an opportunity to labor for wages on the out- 
side, that is found for him before he is discharged. His individ- 
ual character, circumstances, and condition are thoroughly con- 
sidered, and he is treated accordingly. The question of his earn- 
ings is wholly subsidiary. It does not matter whether the prison 
pays its way or not, if it accomplishes the end for which it was 
created, which is the making for the state not of money but of 
men. The prison is wholly divorced from any connection with 
practical politics. The selection of the warden does not depend 
upon his political affiliations or services. The selection of a 
warden on this ground, and not on that of his fitness for the 
special duties which he is required to perform, would be fatal to 
the success of the entire scheme. The introduction into a re- 
formatory prison of the contract system might also prove fatal to 
its success, and would be very likely to do so. It is of the 
utmost consequence that the warden of such an institution 
should be untrammeled in every direction, and that he should 
be free to adopt any measures which promise success in the task 
which he has undertaken. The intervention even of the gov- 
ernor by a free use of the pardoning power would destroy the 
influence upon the inmates of the institution of the stimulating 
effect of the system itself. This system relieves the governor in 
a large measure of the great pressure brought to bear upon him 
in order to secure the pardon of convicts in penitentiaries who 
have in fact no claim to pardon. 

The belief that criminals cannot be reformed is strongest in 
the minds of those who have made no particular effort to se- 
cure their reformation. The hopelessness of those who have 
been discouraged by the small amount of success which has at- 
tended their efforts in this direction, is as different from that of 
those who have never made the attempt at all, as day is from 
night. The former merits our sympathy, but the latter has no 
claim upon our respect. Of those who have tried and failed, 
without any experience of the system just described, or any 
knowledge of its practical workings, few, if any, are entitled to 
express a positive opinion as to the possibilities of the system. 
Negative testimony in this respect has no more weight than the 
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evidence of witnesses who did not see the person commit the 
crime of which he was accused, in the face of the positive testi- 
mony of eye witnesses. The statistics kept at Elmira and repeat- 
edly published show that a very large percentage of those who 
have passed through the institution are known not to have re- 
lapsed into crime. That some have done so, and are found in 
other penal institutions, is no more than was to be expected. Nor 
does this prove anything in opposition to the system. The expe- 
rience of the state of New York has been such, that the judges 
of the criminal courts there are now empowered to pronounce 
an indefinite sentence against any convict, even when sentenced 
to one of the state prisons and not to the reformatory, and that 
irrespective of the fact that he is not a first offender but a habit- 
ual criminal. The reasons why the provisions of the statute in 
this regard are permissive and not mandatory are understood to 
be, that a reformatory discipline, under the mark and grade sys- 
tem, has not been established in the state prisons of New York, 
and that it would be unjust to impose an indefinite sentence upon 
a convict, without giving him an opportunity to escape the inflic- 
tion upon him of the maximum sentence for his crime imposed 
by the code. Besides, without the parole, under indefinite sen- 
tences, uniformly given, the prisons would fill too rapidly, in 
consequence of the absence of the means for emptying them, 
which the parole affords. 

This committee, when appointed, was instructed to report to 
the next General Assembly recommending such a law as shall 
secure the best methods for the establishment in Illinois of a 
reformatory ; and for the general management of the state peni- 
tentiaries, whenever the present contract system of labor shall 
expire. We have hesitated to formulate a bill upon the subject. 
The Miller bill, as it is called, which failed to come to a vote 
in the Senate at the last session of the Legislature, embodies 
principles and methods of which we approve, though it is possi- 
ble that it does not go far enough. The most complete act for 
the government of prisons which has yet been adopted in any 
state is the Fassett bill, passed by the New York Legislature in 
1889, and we think that it might be possible to adapt that 
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measure by some slight alterations to the situation and wants of 
our own state. We recommend the establishment of a reforma- 
tory prison, either as a separate institution disconnected with 
either of those now in operation (which we should regard as the 
ideal plan) ; or if this is thought to be impracticable, then the 
conversion of one of the existing penitentiaries into a reforma- 
tory ; or the addition of a department for adult prisoners to the 
reform school now in operation at Pontiac. Whichever of these 
plans may be adopted, however, we urge upon the attention of 
the General Assembly the necessity of providing by law for a 
proper limitation of age of inmates to be received, for the 
separation of first offenders from hardened criminals, for the 
indeterminate sentence, the mark system, grades, and the 
parole. The superintendent should be selected without refer- 
ence to his political convictions or affiliations, and his tenure of 
office should be made independent of partisan political changes. 
A salary should be paid him which will enable the state to 
secure the services of the man best fitted, in the United States, 
for the organization and management of the trust .committed to 
him. With these provisions embodied in any statute which may 
be enacted, no serious blunder can be made in the legislation 
which may be agreed upon by the General Assembly. But our 
observation of the practical working of the parole system in 
Ohio, where outside parties are permitted to make application 
for the conditional release of convicts, leads us to put on record 
here an earnest caution against permitting a usage so fraught 
with possible abuse, and so inimical to the fundamental princi- 
ple on which the system rests, namely, that the prisoner must 
work his way out of prison by his own unaided efforts to acquire 
a character which will afford a guaranty against his probable re- 
lapse into crime. 

BENJAMIN F. SHEETS, 

EDWARD L. McDONALD, 

Committee on the part of the Senate. 
W. G. CocHRAN, 
T. E. MERRITT, 
Committee on the part of the House. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, February 10, 1891. 





FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION, VIEWED FROM A 
MORAL STANDPOINT. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


HE question of Free Trade versus Protection, like all great 

questions when we get at their true bases, is a moral one. 

It has its different sides; but the core of it is whether it is 

morally right or wrong. Is protection right? Is it in harmony 
with what we believe religion to be ? 

One of the fundamental truths of religion is that our world is 
one world. To put it in the language of commerce, No part is 
sufficient in itself, each is dependent on the other. The whole 
is greater than any of its parts, is a concise form of this truth. 
The deficiencies of one part are made up by the abundance of 
another. In opposition to this, the protective theory teaches 
that this world is to be divided into separate and clashing 
sections, each sufficient in itself, each to be for itself all the 
world. Any deficiency of the part is to be made up by statutes 
of exclusion. A Congress is to make the part equal to the 
whole. 

The other side of this truth is that our race is one race. Re- 
ligion calls it ‘‘the brotherhood of man.’”’ ‘Of one blood are 
all nations of men,’’ is the word of the Book. This truth in the 
commercial world builds railroads and ships. In time of 
famine the spirit of philanthropy sends help to the suffering. 
The salvation of the one depends on the whole, is the living 
truth of religion. All this is directly contradicted by the doc- 
trine of protectionists. They teach that the interests of men of 
different nations are opposed irreconcilably to each other, that 
if one gains all, others suffer. The proper and blessed state for 
nations to live in, is that each everlastingly attempt to lower the 
productive powers of all others. By this reduction of the pro- 
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ducing powers of others we enhance our own ; the commercial 
damnation of others is our salvation. The God of the protec- 
tionist must be very short-sighted, since the only way one part 
of His children can live in comfort is by shutting themselves up 
from contact with their fellows. The few, in order to have 
enough, must assist and delight in the starvation of the many. 
The closing of European factories is an argument in favor of 
our protection laws. Our duty, if consistent, is to aid in the 
pauperization of the millions in foreign lands. 

‘The truth shall make you free,’’ is the word of religion. 
And it has been through the freedom of truth that we have 
arrived at anything like civilization. Political, commercial, 
intellectual, and moral life owe their largest debt to freedom. 
Our boast has been our liberty. Yet we are taught by the 
protectionists to shun the free intercourse of man with man as a 
dangerous thing. Men who dare plead for the free trade of the 
world, part with part, country with country, are branded as 
traitors. Now if there is any truth in religion, in its doctrine of 
freedom, there is none in the doctrine of protection. 

There is a still greater word in religion than in freedom ; it is 
sacrifice. This word has little place in politics, but it is the 
word with the largest place in religion. On the very idea of 
sacrifice religion is built. The whole purpose of protection 
is to maintain a false notion of self-preservation. It splits 
the command in two, and takes only the part ‘‘as thyself,’ and 
regales as sentimentalism, ‘‘Love thy neighbor.’’ Every 
generous and noble instinct is set aside, and the appeal is made 
to the baser and more selfish elements of our nature ; to the very 
side of our nature which religion seeks to crush out. If there is 
a small and mean motive in a man this theory drags it to the fore- 
ground and appeals to it for sanction. We might as well try to 
make light and darkness one and the same thing, as to make 
protection appear right. What fellowship hath religion with 
protection? None. If this needed any further word, we have 
only to note the chief products of our protection policy, namely, 
those over-gorged trusts, and our monopolies, which are the 
. quintessence of selfishness. 
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Religion is to inspire with courage, to make one dare. It does 
not send man forth in fear lest he be unable to get from teeming 
Nature enough to live on. There is no cringing in religion; it 
is brave and confident. One touched by this spirit does not wish 
to be held up to the world as a spectacle who fear's to enter life’s 
struggle with his less fortunate fellows. Better fed, better housed, 
stronger in muscle and mind, the American fears the ill-fed men 
of Europe. Not one smallest ray of courage or hope lights up 
a Single argument in favor of protection. It is the selfish cow- 
ard’s cry. The documents put forth by protectionists are arid 
sand deserts, without a green leaf of hope, or a spring of water 
in them. 


Religion teaches us to love our neighbors; protection raises 
the cry that the very fathers, mothers, and brothers left behind 
in Europe are pauper enemies to the sons they have sent to this 
country. It also becomes these sons to injure those left behind, 
and if possible close the factories on which they depend, and so 
add them to the pauper class. Vote them everlasting paupers, 


is the aim of protection. It cannot be done, but it is the legiti- 
mate result of protection doctrines. We are blind to the law of 
reaction by which we in our unholy aims become ourselves 
poorer. We make the producing power of the world less, and 
so make less for distribution. 

We cannot escape justice, however we try. Our religion em- 
phasizes this. We must reap that which wesow. At no time 
has it ever been asked, Is protection just? always, Is it expedi- 
ent? The very animus of the thing is to burden the millions 
for the few, to give of the decreasing little of the many to the 
increasing abundance of the few. Our reward comes, not in that 
many become unjustly poor, but that they are turned into beasts 
of burden, creatures of muscle. We lose sight of the fact that 
man is spirit, and that he is here for other work than the feeding 
of the body for its own sake. We puta blessing on work as 
work, and forget that work is the means to an end—the unfold- 
ing and upbuilding of the highest spiritual faculties of man. 
We have dropped our diamond in the mud. 

There is no escaping it; turn it which way we will, religion 
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and so-called protection, face to face, are in irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. There is not an argument in favor of protection but 
contradicts some high sentiment in religion or brave impulse in 
man. One appeals to the highest, the other to the lowest; one 
is charitable and liberal, the other narrow and selfish ; one would 
have us live under the noble and ever-inspiring laws of God, the 
other under the avaricious theories of men. 
Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. If the Lord be God, 
follow Him ; but if Baal, then follow him. 
ALBERT W ALKLEY. 





SOME HINTS AS TO THE PREVENTION OF IDIOCY. 


BY DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS.* 


DIOCY means mental undevelopment. Undeveloped mind 
implies undeveloped brain ; and undeveloped brain implies 
the undevelopment of every other tissue of the body to the re- 
motest fiber. Idiots are therefore piteously blighted specimens 
of humanity, physically as well as mentally. As a rule they are 
not only small-headed and hence small-brained, but are dwarfed 
in stature, and often their members are disproportionate, mis- 
shapen, or deformed. But not all individuals conform to this 
average status. A few are of large stature, some have bodies 
defective in fiber rather than in form, some have heads not out- 
wardly different from the heads of normal people, and some even 
present enormous crania, dwarfing those of the Websters and 
Cuviers. A partial explanation of this anomaly in the case of 
the heads is the fact that quality of brain counts for more than 
mere quantity. The very smallest brain may be a more efficient 
organ of thought than the very largest one, because its cells may 
be better developed. A very large brain may be made up 
mostly of connective tissue, the padding of the cells, and hence 
be about as useful a thinking apparatus as so much putty. 
Again, things are not always what they seem, even in the 
mere matter of size. Obviously a small head cannot contain 
other than a small brain. But the converse does not hold. The 
contents of a large cranium may be mostly water ; in fact, such 
is sure to be the case with the very largest. Those great bulging 
crania are hydrocephalic. The brain within is a mere distended 
sac. Its walls thinned and distorted by pressure, it can by no 
possibility act efficiently. Relatively speaking, some of these 


* Formerly medical superintendent of the Randall’s Island Hospitals, including the 
idiot asylum, with four hundred inmates. 
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hydrocephalic idiots develop a fair degree of intelligence, but as 
a rule they belong to the lowest grades of idiocy. 

Regarding the medium-sized brains of another class of idiots, 
it need only be said that they are intrinsically defective, their 
cells having failed to develop, even though their general contour 
is not affected. Such intrinsic defect is more important than a 
deviation in size, and more generally operative, the qualitative 
deviation from the normal being much more radical than the ’ 
quantitative in the case of all idiots except the comparatively 
rare examples of extreme micro- or macro-cephaly. Indeed, 
the average difference in size between normal brains and the 
brains of idiots is not so pronounced as is commonly supposed. 
There is a difference in favor of the normal brain, but it is a 
relatively slight difference. Contrary to the usual supposition, 
the extremely small heads are less common than the extremely 
large ones among idiots, though, as already noted, the average 
is what it should be. 

Turning from the skull to the face, we find a tangible illus- 
tration of the extent to which the records of the mind are im- 
printed on the features. As a rule the faces of idiots are vacant 
and inane ; often they are repulsively ‘‘animal.’’ Many are 
‘‘negroid’’ with thick lips and flattened noses. Others have 
narrow projecting upper jaws and receding chins. Others again 
are not uncomely in outline, but even these, unlighted by a 
rational mind, lack mobility and are scarcely less disagreeable 
than the rest. Rarely one sees a face that might be called 
pleasant, yet more rarely a pretty one. Beauty is literally 
‘more than skin deep.”’ 

The other bodily deficiencies of idiots as a class—malfor- 
mations, deformities, spastic paralyses, etc., are patent to any- 
one who views a group of these unfortunates, but need not be 
dwelt upon here. Even where there is no outwardly visible 
defect in contour, the stamp is still in the fiber, and made mani- 
fest in every attitude and action. 

In mentality idiots vary from almost absolute vacuity up to a 
range of thought that enables them to be almost but not quite 
self-supporting. There are no sharply-defined boundary lines in 
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psychology, and all manner of border-line cases are to be found, 
grading from fatuous idiocy into normal mentality. The plane 
of life of the more pronounced types is a very restricted one. 
Desire is the motive power behind all human action, and as the 
desires of these unfortunates extend but little beyond the 
cravings of hunger and thirst, their actions are correspondingly 
restricted. Many of them do not even feed themselves; the 


‘only intelligent action of their lives being to open their mouths 


as food is held before them. The majority, however, have mind 


- enough to take food when placed before them, feeding them- 


selves voraciously, and only stopping when the supply is ex- 
hausted ; then lapsing into dormancy until the next meal is 
supplied. A few even of the lowest grade idiots take a more or 
less intelligent interest in their immediate surroundings. Now 
and again one is really inquisitive, prying into everything about 
the ward, and viewing a visitor with curiosity, in marked con- 
trast to his fellows, most of whom would manifest not the 
slightest concern if the building were on fire. - These inquisitive 
idiots are the talented members of their community, and are a 
step in the direction of those so-called idiots savants, the geniuses 
of idiotdom, who from time to time astonish the world with 
their mathematical feats or their instinctive musical capacity. 
One cannot view a company of idiots of this lowest grade 
without asking himself the question, Of what are they thinking ? 
They sit staring vacantly into space, almost oblivious of their 
surroundings, but still they are alive and they are conscious. 
Move one of them suddenly from his seat and he will probably 
prove by an outburst of temper that he is at least a sentient 
being. But consciousness implies continuous mental action 
during waking hours. The train of our thoughts may shift 
throughout the mazes of our experience, but while we are awake 
it will not stop. What then are the data supplied the idiot for 
this incessant thinking? Had he sunk into dementia after his 
mind was mature, he might still recall reminiscences of his past, 
supplying a vague but sufficient undercurrent for his shadowy 
thoughts. But the idiot has no past. His is a blighted, not a 
withered, mentality. Memory does not foster even the few ex- 
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periences he has had. Whence then his thoughts, since think 
he must? The answer is not altogether easy. Some idiots give 
us a clue by, as it were, thinking aloud, repeating some mean- 
ingless phrase over and over. One says, ‘‘Oh big six,’’ ina 
monotonous tone perhaps twenty times a minute for hours to- 
gether. He never speaks except to utter this phrase. The words 
must long since have ceased to convey any definite meaning to 
his mind, if indeed they ever had any meaning for him, byt he 
repeats them as persistently as if they were a part of his vital 
functioning. Apparently the idle sounds serve as a focus for a 
vague attention, and a series of auditory sensations is the 
bridge of sentience that spans the gulf between his epoch- 
marking meals. These sensations are doubtless linked vaguely 
with other dim percepts, auditory and visual, but the plane of 
the thoughts thus evolved must be narrow indeed, at best only 
intangible dreamings. 

The very paucity of ideas renders idiocy a condition of nega- 
tive happiness. The lower grade idiot knows nothing and 
imagines nothing of any world beyond the pale of his own 
narrow environment. His fatuous happiness is in marked con- 
trast to the feeling of most of the insane, who, remembering 
the outer world, and nursing a delusive belief in their own 
sanity, chafe under restraint and live in perpetual discontent. 
In terminal dementia, however, the mind is sometimes almost 
completely obliterated, and such cases are not objectively dis- 
tinguishable from idiocy of the lowest grade. Such ‘‘dements”’ 
and the low grade idiot are the two contented mortals of the 
world. Satisfy their hunger at regular intervals, let them sleep 
as much as Nature dictates—they ask for nothing more. Day 
after day, year in and year out, they may go through a routine 
of living that does not involve deviation by a rood’s breadth 
from the same restricted territory, nor the slightest change in 
diet or custom, and yet be as contented as the babe that nurses 
and sleeps and wakes only to nurse and sleep again. Like the 
infant, they may have moments of temper when some slightly 
disturbing element enters their narrow environment, but in 
general their life is placidity itself. Theirs is a living embodi- 
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ment of existence full to the brim with contentment; a state 
which sane mortals sometimes sigh for, but which no mortal 
would care for if he knew its price. Perpetual contentment 
must be kin to fatuousness. 

The one really important question regarding the idiot is, Why 
is he an idiot? Because his brain has failed to develop, of 
course ; but that only restates the problem in different terms. 
Why has his brain failed to develop? The strong natural 
tendency of every ordinary embryo is to develop into a normal 
adult organism. What forces overcame this tendency in the 
case of this unfortunate? Nothing like a comprehensive answer 
can be attempted here, but a few of the prominent causes, and 
especially some preventable ones will be considered in brief; 
such being, indeed, the main purpose of this paper. 

It is obvious that the causes that blight the mind of an indi- 
vidual must be applied in the early childhood of that individual 
at latest. As a rule they are applied even earlier, acting through 
heredity. Of course the entire blame can seldom be laid upon 
a Single cause, and it is often difficult to decide as to which cause 
was paramount; but after all it is not so important to know what 
cause has operated most, as to ascertain what causes have operated 
at all. Drs. Shuttleworth and Beach, two of the most widely 
experienced of English observers, have given their joint expe- 
rience in a highly instructive analysis of 2,380 cases of idiocy 
that have been cared for in the institutions over which they 
respectively preside. They find that in about fifteen per cent of 
their cases what might be styled accidental causes affecting the 
child after birth have been at least partly responsible for the 
failure to develop. These causes are injury to the head in infancy, 
as from a blow or fall; fright or mental shock ; sunstroke ; and 
severe febrile illnesses, as from scarlet fever, smallpox, etc. 
These must in large measure be ranked as unpreventable causes ; 
but the number of such cases is gratifyingly small, and doubtless 
in many of these the direct exciting cause was only the last item 
in a series of causes—the determining straw. 

In about as many more cases, injuries to the head at birth are 
believed to enter into the causation of idiocy, the damaging ele- 
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ment being usually the prolonged pressure of a protracted labor, 
and not the use of obstetrical instruments. Indeed, it should be 
understood that in all probability the injury resulting in idiocy 
might have been prevented in many of these cases had the use 
of instruments been resorted to early and judiciously. The 
prejudice against instrumental deliveries existing in some quar- 
ters is absurd and mischievous, and may lead to disaster in more 
ways than one. 

In a strikingly large proportion of cases twenty-seven per. cent 
infantile convulsions are recorded as a probable factor in the 
causation of idiocy. It is well to remember, however, that 
infantile convulsions not terminating thus are very common, and 
that the convulsions are themselves the result of yet deeper 
causes, some of which may have their source in heredity. Never- 
theless the fact that twenty-seven per cent of idiots were subjects 
of infantile convulsions must be more than a coincidence, and 
should teach us to regard such convulsions as of grave import 
and worthy of most careful treatment in all cases. The same 
remarks, slightly modified, apply to epilepsy, which, though 
itself a symptom rather than a disease is yet a causative factor 
in eight per cent of cases of idiocy. 

Let me reiterate that these and all other causes that may 
operate upon the individual organism are only part causes. A 
few days ago, walking in Central Park after a storm I found the 
ground littered with branches of trees. Here and there even 
trunks had been snapped in two, or entire trees uprooted. But 
the trees that had suffered most were chiefly of one kind, the 
ailantus. Beside these were elms that had weathered the storm 
with the loss at most of a few twigs. The storm was the direct 
cause of the destruction of the trees that had fallen. But the 
same storm had beaten upon other trees unavailingly. It had 
found the slow-growing elm sturdy and resistant; but the pre- 
cocious ailantus proved an easy victim. Inherent weakness in 
the tree was the all-important silent partner of the storm. Just 
so the human organism. The fever, the blow, the protracted 
pressure fall in the one case upon a resistant individual that 
reacts unharmed ; in another case upon an inherently weak indi- 
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vidual, whose energy of development is snapped in twain forever, 
like the trunk of the weak tree. The lesson is that the weakling 
must be shielded. The physically unfit may prove the intellec- 
tual giant if skillfully nurtured. To foster the weak is not 
Nature’s way, to be sure; but it is the way of civilized 
humanity. 

To attain the best results, however, we must go back of the 
individual. All observers agree that in the great majority of cases 
of idiocy, whether or not an exciting cause can be discovered 
operating upon the individual, a predisposing cause has been 
traced through heredity. If this predisposing cause is strong 
enough, it alone suffices; if not so overmastering, an exciting 
cause must be applied to the individual to turn the scale. Man- 
ifestly it must be more difficult to trace hereditary than direct 
causes. In either case one may confound coincidence with cause, 
but in the case of heredity it is peculiarly difficult to get at.the 
facts themselves. People almost uniformly feel that some stigma 
attaches to any hereditary taint. The mother of an idiot child 
will perhaps admit freely, without appearance of shame, that she 
carelessly let her child fall, injuring its head; while concealing 
the fact that one of her parents was insane, as if this were cause 
for humiliation. Such is the logic of the average individual 
regarding matters ethical. But even such partial genealogical 
exploration as is possible, reveals in the case of idiots some highly 
important data. 

Among the facts well established is a striking relationship 
between phthisis in the ancestors and idiocy in the descendant. 
In 28 per cent of the cases under consideration, phthisis in one 
or more ancestors has been ascertained. It must not be supposed, 
however, that there is any direct and necessary connection 
between these two conditions. Phthisis is a ‘‘ protean disease ”’ 
which so characteristically saps the vitality of its victim as to 
have long since received the popular name of consumption. 
Through this devitalization it may prepare the way for many other 
diseased conditions which the healthy organism would) success- 
fully combat. The nervous system, being the highest and hence 
the least stable tissue of the body, is apt to suffer first and most 
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(excepting, of course, the tissues directly attacked by the germs 
of the disease). The offspring of such a devitalized organism 
may fail to inherit sufficient of what, for want of a better rtame, 
we may term inherent or initial energy to insure its normal ° 
development. The result is a weak or sub-normal organism, 
which, according to the degree and kind of initial weakness, and 
the aid or injury subsequently wrought by its environment, may 
be nervous or neurasthenic, choreic, epileptic, actually idiotic, 
or insane. The prevalence of phthisical history in the ancestry 
of idiots suggests important sociological bearings on the question 
of the marriage of consumptives. 

That the offspring of insane or imbecile parents tend to idiocy 
is of course not surprising. But as such persons are usually 
restricted in their opportunities for parentage, such hereditary 
history is found in only twenty per cent of cases of idiocy. 
Even such a showing as that, however, strikingly illustrates a 
kind of survival of the unfit which even civilization does not 
warrant, and suggests an obvious moral. 

But most potently suggestive of all is another array of statis- 
tics which tells that in from sixteen to forty per cent of cases of 
idiocy, according to observations among different classes, intem- 
perance is traced in the immediate ancestors. These observa- 
tions seldom or never go back of the second generation, and in 
most instances are confined solely to the parents of the afflicted 
ones. It is obvious that the most searching inquiry in sucha 
field must fall far short of complete discovery of the facts, and 
we may safely add a considerable percentage of ‘‘ probable in- 
temperance’? to any percentage of detected intemperance. 
Could we probe ancestral histories to the bottom we should find 
that intemperance, even though denied, had in another large 
increment of cases been a factor in the causation, through 
heredity, of epilepsy, and infantile convulsions that are so 
often the immediate precursors of idiocy. 

Nor would even these aggregate estimates do full justice to the 
power of alcohol; for reference has been made only to those 
cases of actual inebriety in which the system of an ancestor has 
been undermined by the drug. Only in such palpable instances 
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would the fact of ‘‘intemperance’’ be demonstrable. But there 
is another class of cases, probably even more numerous—though 
here “statistics in the nature of the case fail us—in which the 
effects of alcohol are more direct and equally baleful. It is cur- 
rent belief, both in popular and scientific circles, that the con- 
dition of the parent at the moment of procreation is largely 
influential in determining the exact vital status of the offspring. 
If this belief is well founded, the offspring of a parent who is 
not an habitual drunkard but is temporarily intoxicated, is 
threatened with an awful fate because of the lowered vitality of 
the parent brought about by the alcohol in his system at the 
moment. There is even reason to believe in the yet more direct 
action of alcohol in such a case. It is known that alcohol affects 
the organism almost directly in proportion to its immaturity. A 
growing animal will be stunted in physical development if given 
alcohol, a fact well known to animal breeders, and acted upon in 
the production of dwarfed specimens. A youth taking alcohol 
is much more likely to become a drunkard than is an adult, 
proving that the system of the former is more profoundly affected 
by the drug than that of the latter. It is but reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that the infant organism, at_the very moment of 
its inception, is most of all susceptible to this poison ; and as 
alcohol permeates every tissue of the body there can be no doubt 
that the incipient organism comes within its influence under the 
conditions we are assuming. That the result is often ‘‘ unaccount- 
ably idiocy ’’ in the child need not be doubted ; nor can we ques- 
tion that in a much larger number of cases the damage done, 
though falling short of this degree of impairment, is still vast 
and irreparable. 

And if actual intoxication is, as believed, thus baleful, the 
results of a less degree of indulgence than actual intoxication 
must be proportionately harmful. It requires no great stretch 
of imagination to suppose that in a very susceptible organism, 
where other causes were also in detrimental operation, even a 
very little alcohol in the system of the parent might turn the 
balance, and become the one potent determining cause of idiocy 
in the offspring. In this view, even so common and seemingly 
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harmless a custom ag the taking of a glass of wine at dinner, 
may be of sociological importance in a way not commonly 
recognized. I make this application with some hesitancy, 
trusting, however, that it will be obvious that such comment is 
not by any means equivalent to the inculcation of uniform 
teetotalism, My present purpose looks to the possible preven- 
tion of idiocy, rather than to the promulgation of temperance. 

One other point in connection with the causation of idiocy de- 
serves especial attention. We are told that in almost thirty per 
cent of cases of idiocy, an abnormal condition of the mother 
during gestation was supposed to be at least a contributing cause 
of the defect in the offspring. Whether the child in utero is 
directly affected by any mental state of the mother, is a moot 
point with the presumption strongly in the negative, but that it 
is affected by physical conditions of the mother admits of no 
questions; and as the physical condition of the mother depends 
largely upon her mental condition, the moot point is for the 
present purpose a distinction without a difference. The ancient 
Greeks set an example that moderns might imitate to advantage 
when they sedulously shielded their wives during the trying 
period of gestation from all avoidable‘ worriments and sur- 
rounded them with all things beautiful and diverting. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the causes of idiocy, with 
hints as to prevention, because beyond this there remains little 
that is hopeful to be said. Idiocy implies an inherent defect that 
can by no possibility be supplied artificially. No process of 
training will develop the idiotic child into a normal adult. It 
should be understood, however, that some potentialities of 
development are within every idiot of whatever type, and that 
these can undoubtedly be brought out to best advantage in insti- 
tutions especially intended for that work. It is mistaken kind- 
ness on the part of any parent to keep a ‘‘feeble-minded’’ child 
at home. One may go further and say that the parent is 
morally bound to send such a child away from home. The 
interests of the child itself demand this. The systematic train- 
ing of the school will certainly do the most that is possible 
toward making it approximate normality. I have seen idiots of 
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a very low grade whose chief intrinsic defect seemed to be con- 
genital deafness alone, and whose minds might have been de- 
veloped, I had reason to believe, to the verge of normality had 
proper training been begun in time. But in their early years 
deaf-mutism, due to a defect of the ear, was mistaken for a de- 
fect of the brain itself, and the mind was not supplied proper’ 
pabulum for growth. Unquestionably thousands of idiots are 
doomed to a life of mere animality by being ‘‘fostered”’ at 
home instead of being sent to an institution where their latent 
faculties, even though restricted in compass, could be developed 
far beyond what might seem possible to an unskilled observer. 
But even aside from the welfare of the idiots themselves, the 
interests of the public at large demand their segregation. The 
moral effect upon normal children of contact with such defective 
beings must not be overlooked. Such influence cannot but be 
bad. To needlessly subject a community to such an influence, 
as is done in thousands of instances to-day, is an imposition 


amounting almost to a crime. 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. 





ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR THE USE OF SILVER. 


BY C. W. WILEY. 


T THIS time everybody has a specific for financial disease. 
The Populists prescribe unlimited national paper issue ; 
the Democrats, judged by their Chicago prospectus, state bank 
paper ; the silver mining interests, in conjunction with their 
Democratic and Populist sympathizers, free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one of gold. Others pre- 
scribe free and unlimited coinage of silver at various other 
ratios, ranging from fifteen and one-half to one of gold to twenty- 
eight to one. Some prescribe a single gold standard with silver 
as a subsidiary coinage. Others wish more gold bonds to be 
sold and want to increase the issue and power of national banks. 
Some want to abolish national banks and bank notes. Others 
favor a sub-treasury scheme, under the auspices of the national 
government, to issue paper promises to pay on all grain, metal, 
land, and other values. Each panacea is guaranteed by its 
sponsors to be a perfect, thorough, and satisfactory remedy. 
Every quack has his nostrum; every theorist, his theory, and 
every vagrant, his vagary. Should the patient be left at the 
mercy of the doctors, his life would soon be doctored to eternal 
oblivion. 

No one doubts but that there is finangial disease. The serious 
question is the remedy. In the first place, nearly every one be- 
lieves that what is known as the Sherman purchase clause of 
the last silver act should be repealed. In that respect both 
silver and anti-silver men agree. It has failed to satisfy both 
friends and foes. The silver men desire some substitute to com- 
pel an enlarged use of silver as money. The anti-silver men 
want unconditional repeal. Both claim to be bimetallists, and 
each charges the other with being monometallists. All parties 
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declare in their national platforms for the-use as money of both 
gold and silver. Excluding the Populist heresy of unlimited 
paper issue, a large majority of American citizens desire the 
money of the nation to be composed of both metals. They 
desire gold and silver to be the basis of all other money issues. 
It is the ratio between the value of these metals that bothers. 

Taking it for granted that it is the common desire of all 
thoughtful citizens to use both metals as money, how shall they 
be used? A word as to standards. There should be but one 
money standard of value. A double standard never has been 
and never will be a success. Political economy, experience, 
history, and common sense, all teach that there will always be 
greater or less fluctuations between the relative values of the 
two metals, whatever the established ratio. Supply and de- 
mand of each metal, always varying, produce fluctuations of 
value and cause endless changes of ratio to preserve a parity. 
Which metal, therefore, should be taken as the standard? 
Either will do; but since gold has been made the standard 


throughout the leading nations of the world, and chiefly so by 
the United States, it would be the better standard, and avoid 
much trouble and expense in commercial dealings with other 
nations. 


Then what shall be the use of silver? This country is a large 
producer of silver. There is plenty of use for it as money. It 
should be so used. There is none too much of it. There is not 
enough gold in the world to supply the money needed in com- 
merce. I believe there is none too much of both the precious 
metals to supply that demand. If there were enough of either, 
I should say use that one to the exclusion of the other and so 
obviate all difficulties. The trouble is both have to be used. I 
do not believe in an absolute, arbitrary ratio. I do not believe 
that any nation can increase or diminish the value of any com- 
modity for a long time or to any appreciable extent, by an 
arrogant fiat. What need of any ratio? No sooner is a ratio 
established than supply and demand, production and con- 
sumption, immediately cause a change ; and that ratio is a false 
one. Gold appreciates and silver depreciates, or vice versa. 
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I offer no excuse for suggesting another remedy. It may be 
good or not. It is designed to increase the use of silver as money 
and to furnish a market for the entire production. I think it 
supported by sound logic. Hon. W. A. Logue of Montana, is 
its sponsor. I have modified his idea. He did not suggest 
either metal as a standard. I want one of the metals to bea 
standard. For reasons heretofore mentioned, let that standard 
be gold. Coin a certain number of grains of gold as the stand- 
ard dollar. Let the government receive all silver bullion at its 
various mints. Let it coin and stamp it; not as so many 
dollars, but as so many ounces of pure silver. Let it be alloyed 
as at present. A small seigniorage might be charged to cover 
expense of coining and stamping. Should the owner of silver 
bullion prefer, let the government issue to him a certificate or 
certificates, stating that so many ounces of fine silver have been 
deposited with the government to the credit of the holder of 
such certificate or certificates. At any time, any holder of such 
certificate or certificates may surrender the same and receive 
the amount of stamped silver specified therein. The certifi- 
cates can be issued in denominations of one, two, five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, two hundred, five hundred, and one 
thousand ounces. Precautions and regulations against counter- 
feiting and mutilating these certificates and stamped tokens can 
be adopted as are now in force with respect to present money 
issues. The designs, both for such certificates and stamped 
tokens, should be made so as to readily distinguish them from 
other money issues. Fractional coinage and all other money, 
now in circulation, could remain as at present without change, 
and be sustained on the gold basis and by the gold standard. 

By thus coining and stamping all silver bullion offered at the 
mints, or issuing certificates for the same, there would soon be a 
large additional circulating medium, sufficient to supply all de- 
mands of trade and commerce. All the silver produced would be 
used. Silver would then stand or fall on its own merits. There 
would then be no excuse for silver advocates to declare that the 
government and ‘‘gold bugs’’ discriminated against their metal. 
They could not then claim that silver was reduced in price and 
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depreciated by conspiracies in Wall and Lombard Streets. 
There would be no reason for the anti-silver men to decry the 
use of silver as a depreciated, debased, and dishonest currency. 
There would soon be plenty of circulating medium, thus leaving 
the Populists no excuse for demanding an unlimitable and irre- 
deemable gorge of worthless paper fiats. There would be no 
need of an enlarged issue of national bank notes. There would 
be provided sufficient currency to meet the demands of trade, so 
that when the United States bonds became due they could all be 
paid off and the bank notes issued on them retired and cancelled. 
Everybody that wanted silver money could have it. Of course, 
no one could have silver currency or any other without its 
equivalent in value of labor or property values. This silver 
currency would be honest, sound, and based on actual value. 
There would be in it no fiat or fictitious value. It would 
furnish an outlet for silver production. There would be no 
arbitrary ratio. It would be used in international trade. It 
would be as good in England and India or Germany as in the 
United States. 

There would be, undoubtedly, one feature of embarrassment 
in the usage of such currency at the start. How difficult this 
would be, experience alone could make manifest. I refer to the 
difficulty of estimating the exact value of a certain amount of 
such silver currency converted to present currency, and vice 
versa. It would be a matter of some trouble and embarrassment, 
but by no means insurmountable. Practice would soon facilitate 
exchange between the different circulating mediums, and might 
soon make it easy. It would be no new idea. During war 
times in the sixties, there was a vast deal of interchange 
between greenback and gold currency. Mexican, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian money, sometimes in large quantities, has, 
at various times, been in circulation in this country with our 
own money. There was a time in early California history when 
gold dust and slugs of gold were used as money along side of the 
national currency. This was also done in the early history of 
several of the other states and territories. History teaches that 
various commodities, such as bark, wampum, shells, tobacco, 
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furs, and numerous other articles, were used as a medium of ,ex- 
change along with the usual currency. All were used and usage 
made facility. Any commodity, used as a medium of exchange, 
will soon arrive at a fixed and determined value for such 
purposes. Why, then, should a fixed amount of silver, of 
known weight and fineness, present any great difficulty as a 
medium of exchange? I do not regard it as any great difficulty 
as soon as its usage has been established for any great length of 
time. 

Then there are those who will make a bugbear of the question 
of fluctuations in the value of silver. There is nothing in that. 
Silver is not liable to fluctuate any more than gold; at least, 
such has been the experience of ages. And no one can prove 
that the various changes of interchangeable value between the 
two metals in the past are attributable to silver more than to 
gold. The decline in silver bullion in relation to gold bullion 
has been brought about chiefly by its demonetization by the 
leading nations of Europe. Lack of usage makes decreased 
demand, and decreased demand makes depreciation of price. 
Who doubts that had those same nations demonetized gold and 
made silver their standard money, that gold would have depre- 
ciated in value at a similar decline? The talk of the decline in 
the price of silver bullion being due to its cheapened production 
is nonsense, and but shows the ignorance of those who so main- 
tain. Ifsuch be the cause of decline, why have not gold values 
Similarly retrograded? Improvements in machinery have 
made in the production of gold an equal if not greater cheapen- 
ing in its cost. Any mining man familiar with the subject can 
so affirm and prove. In fact, at present thousands of dollars in 
gold are being produced at a good profit by working over tailings 
and leavings of old mills and placers. Tons of gold ore that were 
left on the dumps, running from three to fifteen dollars per ton 
in gold, are now being milled at a cost of from seventy-five cents 
to three dollars a ton, which twenty years ago would not pay to 
work. At the latter date it cost from ten to twenty dollars a 
ton to work free-milling gold ore. No such corresponding re- 
duction has been made in the milling of silver ores. At least 
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seventy-five per cent of silver ore has to be smelted to procure 
the silver. The reduction in the cost of smelting silver ore in 
the last twenty years has hardly been fifty per cent. The cost 
of producing silver from free-milling silver ore has been reduced 
to about the same as that of gold from free-milling gold ore. A 
large percentage of the gold produced from quartz is found in 
silver ore. By the stoppage of silver mines the production of 
gold will be greatly curtailed. At present nearly all the silver 
mines in the West are closed. A few of the richest alone are 
being worked. This has caused untold disasters in mining com- 
munities. Thousands are idle and will soon be thrown upon the 
charity of the world unless relief comes. The results of the 
closing of the mines are similar to what would be the result 
produced in eastern manufacturing communities if all the fac- 
tories and shops should be closed. Every industry is affected, 
and bankruptcy stares the people in the face. No one need 
wonder, then, at the occasional intemperate language indulged 
in. Something should be. done by Congress, if possible, to 
relieve the situation. It is only the fool or politician, who, 
under the circumstances, will insist on some pet theory as the 
only solution of the problem. Give the mining communities 
relief. Start up declining industries. No pet ratio will be 
insisted on by the sensible. What is the ratio of sixteen to one 
compared to a question of bread and meat? Any remedy that 
will revive hope and industry will be satisfactory. 

Whatever is done should be done in the interest of sound 
money, and should be permanent. Let there be no more make- 
shifts. There may be difficulties in the plan above outlined. 
There would be a question in regard to the legal tender quality 
of the proposed silver currency; but wise and experienced 
financiers and statesmen should be able to solve such minor 
problems. The basic idea of the proposed currency, I believe 
to be sound. Let all criticism be used to further and better the 
plan, or to substitute a better. Iam aware that the wisest and 
ablest talent is none too clear and profound to adjust subtle 
questions of finance. 

These ideas are respectfully submitted with the hope that 
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there may be something of value in them, and that they may 
help shed a little light on a vexatious problem that must be 
solved. And may it be so solved as to relieve a suffering people, 
and in the interest of all; without detriment to any portion of 
our common country, but to the mutual profit and advantage of 
every citizen. 


C. W. WILEY. 





THE DESIRABILITY OF A GOLD STANDARD. 


BY RICHARD T. BUERSTATTE. 


HE recent panic, though it has done tremendous evil in 
closing factories and banks which were really sound, 
and in throwing out of employment thousands of able and 
willing workmen, has nevertheless done some good. For in- 
stance, among the many concerns which have resumed or will 
resume operations, or which have paid or will pay dollar for 
dollar of their liabilities, were a great many which were long 
since really bankrupt, which ought to have gone into the hands 
of a receiver long ago, and which will be able to pay only a few 
cents on the dollar. But foremost among the good the panic has 
done is the teaching of the costly, and by experience doubly 
impressive, lesson of the danger of compromising upon financial 
policies, or of ignoring the great and ever-present law of demand 
and supply in financial legislation. 

The fear incited by the drain on our gold reserve, and the 
apparent unwillingness, at first, of the president and his secre- 
tary of the treasury to issue bonds if need be to maintain the 
parity between the gold and silver dollar, were the primary, 
though not the most important, causes of the panic. But we 
must go back still further to discover the causes for the great 
exportation of gold. Since 1890 the banking houses of England 
have been in difficulties, and when the failure of the great inter- 
national banking establishment of the Baring Brothers, which 
was occasioned by tremendous over-speculation with borrowed 
capital, in the Argentine Republic, was followed by almost daily 
failures of large banks in Australia, the losses were felt most 
severely in England, and consequently American securities were 
sent home to be cashed. This started the shipment of English 
securities and of gold, and that was soon increased by the bal- 
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ance of trade being against us to the extent of over eighteen 
millions of dollars. Still, these were not the only causes of the 
drain on our treasury’s reserve of gold. Besides all this we had 
the act of July 14, 1890, on our statute books, and foreign hold- 
ers of American securities cashed them from being paid in 
depreciated coin. All the vaporings that the 16 to 1 ratio, inde- 
pendent-action bimetallists have been wasting since 1878 upon 
hearers who could not see how the government’s stamp was to 
float a fifty-cent dollar at par, had their effect too in frightening 
foreign stockholders and American depositors, and the fact that 
the ‘‘silverites’”’ have of late been growing stronger and stronger 
in Congress gave weight to the fear that they might embody 
their policy in law. And then came India’s action, and the fall 
of the price of silver to sixty-eight cents an ounce. There had 
been distrust and some failures before, but now both were greatly 
increased, and all the while we were purchasing silver bullion at 
the rate of 4,500,000 ounces per month, and storing it up in our 
treasury vaults. 

It has been urged that the banks themselves were partly to 
blame for the large withdrawal of deposits. It is argued that 
had they loaned money freely and at brisk rates, of course, to 
protect themselves, instead of grudging every penny of a loan, 
and refusing to business houses that credit which should have 
been accorded them, a great deal of the history of the past few 
months might read differently; for this alleged short-sighted 
policy almost immediately brought its results in the shape of 
apprehension on the side of depositors that the banks themselvés 
might be unsound. That many of the failures of the 549 private, 
savings, state, and national banks, with assets estimated at 
$176,791,417, and liabilities at $165;731,618, might have been 
avoided, is shown in the estimates of assets and liabilities, and 
also in the fact that 94 of these have since resumed, 61 of those 
resumed being national banks, out of 154 failures of national 
banks. Still, we cannot, in justice and equity, lay the blame to 
the banks, for they were in duty bound to loan only as little as 
possible so as to guard against a ‘‘run’’ and a receiver ; and the 
magnificent showing made by the large associations of banks in 
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New York and others of our large cities, proves that the banks 
did their utmost to prevent the coming of the panic and devoted 
their best efforts to the mitigation of its severity when it was 
here. , 

The closing of these 549 banks wrought great distress, for not 
only could the workman not get at his savings, but he was also 
thrown out of employment, because a great many manufacturing 
concerns had to close for lack of funds. The threatened tariff 
change also had its effect on certain industries, because it was 
justly deemed advisable to first sell out the stock on hand, and 
then work only a small force of men and keep on hand only a 
small stock of goods from month to month, until the threatened 
change and its effects could be determined, and action taken 
accordingly. But I believe that this cause did not close many 
factories, perhaps only little more than one per cent of those 
that did close. 

When the president saw that the panic was upon us, and that by 
the large hoarding of gold, money was commanding a premium 
of three or four per cent, he hastened to call a special meeting 
‘of Congress to remedy the state of affairs. Even this act helped 
to allay somewhat the fear and panic. But what has Congress 
done since it met on August 7th? The House soon passed 
repeal by the unexpectedly large majority of one hundred and 
thirty. The Senate meanwhile talked and is still talking. One 
day, reports state that unconditional repeal will pass, the next, 
that it will not pass; one day the formulation of a compromise 
is heralded by glaring headings, half a column in length, and 
text six columns more, and figures are given to prove thata 
majority has been secured for its passage, and the next the 
whole statement is again denied. But the public has long since 
wearied of the talking and the dallying. Unconditional repeal 
must pass, sooner or later; why not sooner? The great majority 
of the people are in favor of it. The Senate should remember 
that confidence is as tender as it ever was, and that we are not 
in a normal condition yet. Thousands of people are still look- 
ing for work, and hundreds of factories are in operation either 
only part of the regular time or not at all. But still more is the 
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present condition shown to be not yet free from danger, by the 
facts educed in the public debt statement issued at Washington 
on October 2. The gold reserve on that day stood at $93,582, - 
172—-still below the mark ; and the public debt, which amounted 
to $961,386,775, $585,037,740 of this bearing interest, $1,984,- 
770 with interest ceased since maturity, and $374,364,264 bear- 
ing no interest, showed an increase in September of $834,793. 
There was a reduction of $4,408,277 in the cash balance of the 
treasury, the net cash balance being $13,293,461, and the total 
cash balance ~106,874,633, against $107,283,910 on August 31. 
The total gold in the treasury, coin and bullion, was $173,209,- 
771, and the cash offsetting the certificates and treasury notes 
amounted to $570,225,363, or an increase during the month of 
$4,610,482. The total increase in the circulation of national 
bank notes since September 30, 1892, has been $35,911,254, 
making the total outstanding on September 30, 1893, $208,592, - 
172. The comparative statement of receipts and expenditures 
of the United States puts the total receipts for September, 1893, 
at $24,582,756, and the total expenditures at $25,450,010. That 
we have'a gold reserve of only ninety-three millions instead of 
one hundred millions, that the expenditures for the past month 
exceed the receipts by almost a million dollars, and that our 
debt increased in one month over eight hundred thousand 
dollars are, in themselves, statements not very alarming, but it 
is undoubtedly true that should the senators fail to pass repeal, 
we might, and probably would, have a return of the panic; and 
generally the relapse is more dangerous than the attack proper. 

There are some curious and inexplicable aspects to the case, 
were we to charge the trouble to the tariff, because the panic is 
over, and the threatened change is still tocome. There are some 
puzzling aspects to the case, were we to charge the panic solely 
to the fear incited by the drain on our gold reserve, for from 
January 1 to February 4, $14,744,510 in gold were exported, 
and between February 6 and September 16, the imports and ex- 
ports of gold just about balanced each other. Yet the panic 
was felt most severely in this latter interval. The panic, in all 
its phases, is perfectly clear, however, when we charge it to the 
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act of July 14, 1890 and the fear it incited after the exportation 
of gold had begun. Foreign. holders of American securities 
cashed them from fear of being paid in depreciated coin other- 
wise. Everyone saw that no government could alone champion 
the cause of a depreciated and discarded money metal, purchase 
large amounts of it monthly in the vain and foolish hope of 
keeping up its price, or coin it in unlimited quantities into full 
legal tender dollars, worth only about half their face value, 
without, sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, having its 
credit shaken to the very foundation. 

The first action, then, should be the prompt repeal of the ob- 
jectionable statute. By the time this article is printed, I hope 
that will have been accomplished. But there must come the 
consideration of a plan to settle our currency, once and for all, 
on a sound, stable, and world-wide recognized basis. That basis 
can be no other than gold. 

It has been asserted time and again that there is not enough 
gold to transact the business of all the world, that gold is con- 
stantly appreciating in value, and that the discrimination 
against silver was the result of concerted action among a few 
powerful men who plotted the ruin of this whole country for 
their own advantage. It has been proven time and again that 
these charges, one and all, are false. Were we to concede that 
there is not enough gold to furnish a basis for all countries of 
the world, we would still claim that a gold basis would furnish 
this country with an ample and a stable standard, All countries 
of the world will not use gold—cannot use it by reason of their 
peculiar customs and requirements. China, for instance, cannot 
use gold as full and only legal tender, because the daily wages 
and expenditures of the average native are so small as com- 
pared with those of our laborers that the bulky copper coin he 

, uses is the only one that he could use. Were he to receive gold 
in payment for his services, the piece which would represent his 
wages would be no larger than the flat surface of a split pea—a 
breath could blow it away. Thus the workman of China would 


have no use for gold, and gold could not be the standard of value 
for him. 
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Now, perhaps my statement that were we to concede, for the 
sake of argument, that there is not enough gold to furnish all 
countries with a basis, we could still maintain that a gold stand- 
ard for this country would be ample and stable, may not appear 
as paradoxical as at first glance. Only the important nations of 
Europe, if we except ourselves, are on a gold basis. Silver has 
been discarded by them and by us, for we too are really on a 
gold basis, and have been since 1879, for exactly the same 
reason that candles have been discarded in favor of electric 
lamps and stage coaches in favor of railroads. Silver will not 
be used again unless gold is found insufficient. Of course, we 
will use it as subsidiary coin, but not as full legal tender. Now, 
if there were an insufficiency of gold, what would he the result? 
There would be either international bimetallism or a fight for 
gold, and, in the latter case, we could use our wheat and our 
oats, our barley and our corn, our cotton and our rice, the 
products of our looms and our forges, of our. mines and our 
farms; we could pledge the best credit in the world and hold 
and control a large, the largest, stock of gold, and thus control 
the financial centers of all the world. 

But the assertion that there is not enough gold, is not the only 
one with shadowy foundations. It has been and is constantly 
asserted that gold is steadily appreciating in value, and prices 
consequently falling. But, as Mr. David A. Wells conclusively, 
I think, showed in his article in the October number of The 
Forum, this fall in prices is due to improved methods of produc- 
tion rather than to the appreciation of gold. 

There is one point over which the independent action bimetal- 
lists generally wax more than usually eloquent in denunciation, 
and that is the absurd claim that the demonetization of silver 
was due to the action of a small party of interested speculators 
who wanted to made “flesh and blood cheap, and bread and 
money dear,’’ as Mrs. Lease puts it. That Mr. Ernest Seyd, 
who was one of the leading financial experts in the world, and a 
bimetallist (as shown by his published books), or any one else, 
ever paid $500,000, or any other sum, to the Congress of the 
United States in order to secure the demonetization of silver, is 
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a charge as false as it is infamous. That there was anything 
surreptitious about the passage of the demonetization act is a 
charge equally infamous and equally false; for the Congressional 
Record and the newspapers of the period show that the measure 
was before the people for nearly three years. 

I have already shown that I am in favor of the gold standard. 
Why am I opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1? Because under present conditions such 
a silver dollar would be fiat money, and we would then inevitably 
drift to the gulf of silver monometallism. Then could we not 
have free coinage at an 18 to 1, or 20 to 1, or 24 to 1 ratio? No, 
for the money would still be fiat, the dollar would be accepted 
only here, and not long here, for its face value ; it would drive 
gold from the country, it would be the prolific cause of panic 
and disaster. I would strongly oppose the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the correct ratio or about 28 to 1. The eyes 
of the principal nations of Europe are upon us, our policy will 
decide their policy; our action, their action. They will not 
inconvenience themselves to aid us; we need not hope that. If, 
now, we alone of all nations using gold in large quantities, 
would coin silver in unlimited quantities, even at the correct 
ratio, what would be the result? If the price of silver were to 
rise ever so slightly the mintage would have to stop. If, on the 
contrary, the price were to fall ever so slightly the dollar would 
become fiat at once. The indications are that the’ price would 
decline, because the United States cannot alone use all the silver 
produced in the word and still keep gold in the country; we 
must be content with either a large stock of gold alone, a large 
stock of silver alone (as full legal tender), or a moderate stock 
of gold and silver. But with a large stock of silver alone, where 
would our bimetallism be? Another point: The cost of recoin- 
age of our old silver were the ratio changed. 

On August 19th the secretary of the treasury made a careful 
estimate of the loss which would result by the recoinage of the 
silver money now on hand into dollars and subsidiary coin, with 
a value in the ratio of twenty pounds of silver to equal one of 
gold. His results were briefly as follows : 
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a 
Estimate of cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined » 


New bullion to be added $75,883,700 
Loss by abrasion and melting 

Cost of Pega (labor, materials, etc.).......... 

Copper for alloy 

Transportation of dollars to mints 


Estimate of cost of recoining the subsidiary silver coins : 
New bullion to be added $17,528,785 
Loss by abrasion 1,925,000 
Cost of coinage (labor, materials, etc.).......... 2,500,000 
Copper for alloy 15,636 
Cost of transportation 1,155,000 


$23,124,421 
RECAPITULATION. 


Estimated cost of recoining silver dollars $89,741,900 
Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver coins 23,124,421 


$112,866,321 
But we must recoin our silver at a ratio of 28 to 1 would we 
want to remove the objection to fiat money. To have this ratio 


of 28 to 1 we would then have to add to our estimated total the 
price of new bullion, extra cost of coinage and of transportation, 
and the cost of new copper for alloy. The new bullion required 
would aione make an additional cost of $186,824,970, making the 
grand total equal to $299,691,291. This, then, would represent 
a little less than the cost of recoining our old silver into coins of 
a 28 to 1 value. Besides this cost of three hundred millions we 
would then have the comforting assurance that we had an unsta- 
ble basis and a very near prospect of silver monometallism. 
Thus a 28 to 1 and a 16 to1 ratio are equally impossible. The 
only possible alternatives left us are a gold standard or inter- 
national bimetallism. The latter can be secured only after those 
foreign nations, which are now opposed to the policy, are 
brought to a realization of the insufficiency of gold, and pro- 
ceeding on the presumption that there is an actual insufficiency, 
they can most surely be brought to its realization by our entering 
the world’s markets and fighting with them for the possession of 
the gold. If there is an actual insufficiency we would thus soon 
have international bimetallism. If there is not, we would con- 
tinue on a gold standard, using silver in large amounts as sub- 
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sidiary coin; and why not? Gold is not appreciating in value. 
If by reason of some accident or miscalculation we should have 
an insufficient supply, the value of each dollar would increase 
and prices consequently fall. This country would then be a 
good one to buy from and a poor one to sell to. Consequently 
the balance of trade would be in our favor and the supply of 
gold would be increased by importations of it. If, on the other 
hand, there ever were too much gold, its value would decline, 
prices would rise, this country would be a good one to sell to 
and a poor one to buy from; the balance of trade would conse- 
quently be against us and our volume of gold would approach 
the normal amount. Thus the amount of gold would be abso- 
lutely self-regulating. And of its oft-questioned sufficiency one 
more vindication—95 per cent of our transactions are done 
on credit. 


RICHARD T. BUERSTATTE. 





SILVER MINERS, DEBTORS, AND MONEY. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


HE present legislative struggle over the question of the re- 
tention or rejection of silver as a money metal equally 
with gold is almost necessarily mixed up with class, corporate, 
and individual feeling, because of identity of interest, and is 
colored and even flushed with the hues of transient passions, 
from the fact that it is human selfhood contending with the 
larger and more enduring rule of general benefit, the lesser in- | 
stinctively striving for not only the greater but the whole. 

When what constitutes the lever of a great social power like 
that which deals exclusively in a country’s currency, which is 
the circulatory agent and stimulus of its life and health, pre- 
sumes, as might naturally be expected of it, to encroach upon 
the common right and welfare, and with conscious or uncon- 
scious greed invades the domain of the general good in the 
hunger of its desire, it must be allowed that, in a state of pro- 
gressive civilization, it is time to apply the restraint of an 
informed public will to dislodge the gristle of presumption 
before it is hardened into the bone of precedent, to assert for 
good and all the supremacy of the general convenience and need. 

It is a struggle of such sort that expresses the real meaning of 
the current monetary contention, involving morals even more 
than interests, shaping national character equally with national 
prosperity. 

Nevertheless, it ought rather to be a conference of opinions, a 
parliament of views, a congress of debates, whose chief charac- 
teristic should be a competitive desire for the universal good ; if, 
as human affairs go, it may not be a sedate study of the practical 
application of ascertained principles to actual emergencies, it at 
least might range high above that level whose soil is prolific of 
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epithet and accusatory jargon—it should be removed from the 
arena of low prejudices and abusive rivalries. 

They who rationally yet firmly insist on the retention of the 
white metal equally with the yellow need not, under pretence of 
coming to a truer understanding of the dispute, be assailed as 
disreputable in point of character, as conspirators against their 
fellow-men, as rebels against the general welfare and prosperity. 
If any class interest is to be singled out as the scapegoat to 
bear the sins of misguided or maladroit policy in respect to the 
currency, it surely might be more reasonable to charge these 
sins upon the calculating and contriving dealers in money, whose 
motives cannot be placed wholly above the reach of question, 
than upon the producers of one of the constituent money metals, 
who at best are at the disposal of legislative influence and at no 
time in a condition to dictate and control. 

To accuse them, or the great debtor class, of a disposition to 
conspire selfishly for their own particular good, is for the obsti- 
nate twelfth juror to rail at his fellow-eleven, for the idle few to 
upbraid the vastly outnumbering industrious, the fortunate 
handful to arraign the still unfortunate many, the wolf to im- 
peach the quality of the stream flowing from out its own red 
jaws down past the station of the helpless lamb. 

By common consent, the éxpectation of a reform achievement 
at the hands of those who have forced the dire necessity of 
reform, is held to be a broad absurdity. Abuses are apt to be 
vindicated rather than removed or remedied by those who are 
responsible for them. Where an interested motive is obvious to 
the ordinary sight, it is not for its possessor to initiate a cam- 
paign of indictment against those whose very worst motives 
would not constitute a tithe, and scarcely a tittle, of the weight 
of that which notoriously loads down the accuser. 

The favorite resort of the monometallic plaintiff in the present 
case is to the reiterated charge of pure and unadulterated self- 
interest on the part of the defendant producers of silver and the 
great debtor class, which in this comparatively new country 
constitute the overwhelming industrial majority. It is a 
charge far more easily made than answered, and therefore a 
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favorite mode of argument with those who reject all argument, 
whatever that weakens their own claims or dislodges them from 
their position. At the most it proves nothing, makes nothing 
more apparent, begets nothing but a wholly needless irritability. 
It reaches down to no underlying cause—comes no nearer to a 
remedy for recognized wrong or error. 

This is a question to be determined even approximately and 
tentatively by the experience of all rather than by the interest 
of a favored few. The accepted custom of years will be much 
more decisive of it than the self-assertive theories that serve 
chiefly anew school of unsuspected spoliation. If the apostles 
or disciples of this school will but consent to fairly measure 
weapons with those who contend only for the reinstatement of 
right under reason, as it is illuminated by experience, there 
need be no apprehension that the result will not secure the 
sincere and complete concurrence of their opponents. And that 
assuredly cannot mean the governance, first or last, of selfish in- 
terest. It does mean the deserved, the delayed, the disputed 
supremacy of the common good. 

THE SILVER MINERS. 

To attempt to put the responsibility for the present condition 
of finances, and consequently of business, upon the owners of 
silver mining properties, and accuse them of engaging in a con- 
spiracy to compel the purchase of their product at an artificial 
price, is a demonstration of egregious folly and the malignancy 
of blundering ignorance. A very low grade of instructed in- 
telligence ought to be sufficient to uproot such a prejudice 
instantly. When approbrious epithets begin to fly in the air, 
the suspension of reason is sufficiently assured. 

First, silver, which has always been one of the world’s money 
metals, is deprived of its rank and degraded to the level of a 
commodity ; then the producers of silver, who are likewise the 
pioneers of the settlement and development of our vast Western 
domain, are called conspirators for their united protest against 
the rank injustice of the destruction of their property. They 
rightfully become indignant at being told that they are free to 
transfer their laborious and costly industry to some other field of 
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operation. To be so bidden, too, by the power that seeks the 
destruction of their property is the hardest.strain that could be 
put upon human endurance. 

It is not simply a product, like coal, iron, and copper, that is 
yielded by the silver mines ; these are at best only represented 
by money, which imparts to them their commercial value; but 
it is one of the world’s measures of value for all products, and 
far more than this, it freely exchanges for all other products, 
which none of the others do. Hence it is to be kept in mind 
that it is money itself, though as yet uncoined, that is sought to 
be first degraded and then destroyed by the combination that 
would, if it could, bury the silver mining industry under the 
dump of its accusations and epithets. Once getting it into a 
position of public disfavor, after having degraded its product by 
purchased decree and furtive legislation, this calculating, greedy, 
remorseless, and insatiate combination, with a sublimity of 
effrontery that has no parallel, turns in its affected scorn and 
charges those who protest against its palpable injustice with 
being conspirators to rob the people through the government, 
by insisting on its paying more than its value for their product, 
and on maintaining it at that standard which the accusing com- 
bination would persistently refuse them. 

Then comes along the Gradgrind statistician, who assumes to 
cover and include all knowledge of all things in the nebulous 
mass of his figures, himself confused and ambitious chiefly to 
confuse all others. He proceeds to shuffle his papers and state 
his wise conclusions. And what does he say? One of the fore- 
most of his garrulous class begins by comparing the total of the 
product of the silver mining industries with the total of the iron 
mines product, the coal mines product, and so on. But are 
these products in any sense money metals, as silver is and 
always has been? Would they be worth even fractionally what 
they now are, but for the intervention of money, that is, of 
silver? And it is specially to. be noted to-day, that the price of 
these products, thus brought up for comparison with silver, is 
governed very closely by the price of the great agricultural 
staples—wheat, cotton, pork, provisions—and that these main- 
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tain a level with the price of silver, and silver, too, measured in 
its value by its twin metal, gold. 
- To compare silver mining with the mining of other ores, not 
money ores, is merely to uncover and expose the shallowness of 
the one making the exhibition. Such a person, whatever he may 
be as a Statistician, is the poorest and paltriest of economists, and 
confounds the offices of the two. He does not realize that silver 
is still money, though for the past twenty years not in the full 
sense in this country, and internationally less and less. He does 
not remember that only at the beginning of the present century, 
in 1816, did any nation entitled to universal respect, manifest a 
preference for gold over silver, the monetary use of silver up to 
that time being universal, and it being the standard everywhere, 
either alone or in mutual alliance with gold. He does not 
know, or else he does not care for it, that Germany demonetized 
gold in 1857. He sees no difference whatever between products 
for immediate consumption, like coal and iron and copper, and 
a product that endures permanently and is never consumed, like 
silver. He is conveniently ignorant of the supremely decisive 
fact that gold, by hostile legislation, equally with silver, would 
possess no greater value than silver does now in consequence of 
such legislation. He is oblivious of the accepted economic 
truth that the so-called depreciation of one of the money metals 
of the world simply means the corresponding appreciation of the 
other, interfering legislation having simply broken the auto- 
matic yoke under which they worked together, and always 
effectively, in the common service of the world. He mouths the 
subtle and silent purpose of the selfish class that seeks to rule 
the world through the ownership of its prosperity, and this 
through the control of its necessary supply of money. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is the tool and servant and water- 
carrier for the real conspirators, who, at the head of the 
creditor class of every kind, themselves money lenders and the 
shrewdest of financiers, would double their increment by halving 
the world’s money. 

But why all this hue and cry over the mining of silver? some 
will ask. Why not? is our instant reply. Can there be too much 
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of it mined for the world’s needs and for the advancement of 
civilization, if it is to be continued as one of the money metals 
of the world? And if it is not, then we are only to hope for 
progress for civilization without the fullest and largest use of its 
one and only effective agent—money. Exchange, commerce, 
international relations, these are the chief constituents and 
essentials of modern civilization. Cripple their sole effective 
agent, money, by the calculating diminution of its supply, and 
the inevitable result is atrophy and steady impoverishment and 
decay. The pretense that the world’s exchanges, domestic and 
foreign, are performed by credit rather than by actual money, is 
to be accepted only so far as this vast and fast increasing volume 
of credit has a substantial foundation. Paper in all its mani- 
fold forms safely serves the office of exchange only so far as it 
represents money or what will readily exchange for money. 
Money—gold and silver—forming the foundation of credit, it 
will be conceded that that foundation cannot be too broad. It is 
money, not credit, that sustains prices. Why have prices kept 
steadily falling since the demonetization of silver began, if it 
was credit and not money that sustained them? What sustains 
credit, then, but money? And what diminishes and destroys 
credit but the degradation and diminution of money? Money, 
therefore, upholds prices equally with credit, or else the founda- 
tion of a house does not uphold the second story equally with 
the first. 

Why, then, this pretended apprehension of a superabundance 
of silver? If any danger does exist, it is solely because of hos- 
tile legislation. Abrogate that legislation and allow the two 
money metals to work automatically one with the other, and 
there is no such thing as too much primary and real money for 
this country or for the world. It is the sole support of credit, 
upon which depends more than ninety per cent of the current 
exchanges. As for silver inflation, under the restoration of free 
coinage, there is just as much danger from it as there is from 
the inflation of the country’s wealth. History records almost 
countless instances of national ruin from paper inflations, but 
not a single instance is to be found of a country or a state 
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being injured in the slightest degree by a superabundance of 
silver. And it is wholly safe to say that it never will. 

Silver mining is not to be decried because its universally 
valuable product is temporarily degraded by fatally mistaken 
hostile legislation. A superabundance of silver is the bugbear 
of the uninformed, as it is the designing outcry of the crafty 
mind. The output of gold and silver, in the dispensation of 
Providence, can never be out of proportion to the world’s 
needs ; the quantitative relation of each to the other is in the 
long run uniform and safe. 

But the present annual output of silver, we are told, is double 
what it was, and that tends to cheapen it. As bullion merely, a 
commodity only, it might; but not as money. Up to the dis- 
coveries of gold in California and Australia, the yearly product 
of silver was about three times that of gold; and after that, for 
the decade 1850-60, the gold product was four and five times 
that of silver; yet in spite of this complete revolution in the 
productive relation of the two metals, and indeed throughout 
all the vicissitudes, in their relative production from 1803 to 
1873, the law of one nation alone, France, maintained the parity 
of the two metals as money, without a break or waver during 
the whole of that period. The British Royal commission, in 
order to illustrate in its report the force of law on the relation 
of the metals, admitted that the bimetallic system of the Latin 
Union ‘‘exerted a material influence upon the relative value of 
the two metals,”’ and that “‘it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, 
namely, 154 to 1.’’ But for the sixty-two years previous to the 
foundation of the Latin Union, France alone maintained the 
same ratio and the parity of the two metals. And France, with 
a population of 36,000,000, and a territory not equal to that of 
Texas, has in circulation $600,000,000 of silver with $850,- 
000,000 of gold, while we have but $200,000,000 of silver to 
over $600,000,000 of gold. 

But the fear is expressed that the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver equally with gold will drive gold out of the country, 
let us down as a nation to a silver basis, and, in the words of the 
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president, place us where ‘‘we could no longer claim a place 
among nations of the first class.’ Two things are very true: 
Gold is of no use to us unless it serves as circulating money, and 
it cannot leave the country unless we get its equivalent in return. 
If our gold is drawn away from us, it certainly will be in circu- 
lation in the countries where it goes. Those would, of course, 
be the countries in which our surplus products are sold. Hence 
it would only help make money plentiful in those countries, and 
consequently put up prices. Here it is locked up, held in a sort 
of superstitious idolatry, and only keeps down prices for our 
wheat and cotton producers to pay their taxes and debts with. 

We need have no fear of coming short of our distributive 
share of the world’s money; that will be determined by our 
international trade. If we do not have enough to maintain 
prices at home at the level of the world’s prices, then gold will 
flow in to restore the equilibrium. The laws of distribution are 
so much more natural than artificial or economic that we can 
rely on their automatic operation to balance all temporary 
inequalities and establish a general equilibrium. The stock of 
gold held in the country cannot be driven out except by forcing 
into circulation either silver or paper equal to the entire volume 
of gold in circulation. But it is at no time to be forgotten that 
the country meanwhile is growing in population and wealth, and 
an increase in the volume of money is to be maintained to 
correspond. 

THE DEBTOR CLASS. 


The debtor class is openly charged with a dishonest desire to 
escape the full weight of its obligations, in demanding the full 
service of silver equally with gold as a money metal. Then it is 
manifestly dishonest to seek to keep money at its steadiest possi- 
ble value. And in order to be a universally accepted measure of 
all values, ought not money above all things to possess as nearly 
a stable and unwavering value itself? Will any honest creditor 
maintain that it is an injustice to himself that money as a meas- 
ure of value is made as steady and staple as possible? Is he not 
dishonest rather if he insists on its being wavering and uncer- 
tain, himself calculating on being its manipulator? Should we 
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esteem the grocer strictly honest who advocated a changeable 
bushel measure, or the dealer in dry goods who demanded a 
varying yard measure, or the market man who wanted only 
fourteen or twelve ounces to weigh a full pound? 

If it is indeed a wrong motive that can be alleged against 
debtors in this matter, why not inquire what is the real motive 
of the accusing creditor class in its persistent and united pur- 
pose to contract the circulation by the disuse of silver? Unless 
there is no motive whatever in it, which is indescribably absurd, 
there can be but one, one only, in a measure so absolute and 
thoroughly resolved : it is to increase the purchasing power of 
money ; then, plainly enough, those who can control the money 
in circulation will inevitably enrich themselves at the expense of 
the rest. It is always the dealers in money, heading a proces- 
sion of creditors and annuitants with whom their influence is 
supreme, who scheme to bring about a shrinkage in the money 
volume. They very well understand what it means for them- 
selves, whereas the masses of the people, among whom are of 
course included the debtor class, are wholly ignorant, or have 
been so until now, of its fatally costly effect. 

A shrinkage in the money volume is inevitably'an increase in 
the value of the money unit. A dollar is worth more in the 
ratio of the number of dollars in circulation : the less the total 
number out, the greater the purchasing power of each one, the 
fewer out, the easier the control of the entire volume. This 
none understand better than the great money dealers of the 
world. It is the axis on which the world of their achieved or 
coveted wealth turns. The masses do not know it, or if they 
know it do not realize it. They are the industrial producers of 
the world’s needed commodities, not dealers in that which meas- 
ures the value of those commodities. Their attention is upon 
other matters. Nevertheless, they are the ones whom the deal- 
ers in money deliberately despoil, confiscating the fruits of their 
industry that their own vaults may be filled and their coffers 
overflow. 

But the debtor class, termed dishonest, charged with conspi- 
racy to defraud, stigmatized as the enemies of ‘‘ honest money,’’ 
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called fools and insane, and loaded with a variety of opprobrious 
epithets—who are they that constitute it? What is their general 
character in the great community? How are they concerned in 
the common prosperity? In what relation do they stand to the 
innumerabie enterprises that signalize the rapid development of 
the country in all that contributes to the national wealth? It is 
much too vital an inquiry to be slurred over with the explosion 
of a prejudice that has its root in greed. The class thus invid- 
iously termed the debtor class, it should be plainly understood, 
is made up of the great majority of the community that are not 
either wage earners or money lenders, possessors of incomes, and 
annuitants. In this same stigmatized class are to be found the 
larger number of the men who constitute the constructive energy 
of the country ; the men who conceive plans for improvement 
of every kind, whose lives are devoted to the development of 
the common resources ; the men of real enterprise and life, and 
without whom as an element of progress all movement would be 
but sluggish and slow; men who, if borrowers of capital, as is 
wholly legitimate, are by that very means the most active and 
successful contributors to the wealth of the great community. 
They have rightly been named the dynamic force of our entire 
population. Alert, restless, outlooking, active, ever moving, 
energetic, courageous, they are the force that maintains the 
common life in healthy action. 

These are the men who make up the debtor class that is habitu- 
ally slurred by the money lending power as desirous of paying 
honest indebtedness in less amounts than they borrowed. The 
malignity of the insinuation is paralleled only by its meanness. 
Which class, in the eye of reason, in view of this monetary law, 
is the one more likely to desire to defraud or take advantage of 
the other —the creditor class, that would calculatingly increase 
the value of each dollar fifty per cent, or the debtor—and the 
vastly more numerous—class, that by free and equal coinage of 
silver would bring both metals to a common parity of one hundred 
cents for every dollar. No intimation is made by the bold and 
blustering accusers of the latter of the existence of the slightest 
cupidity of their own, that would increase the value of the 
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money unit for them, enabling them to obtain more of the 
products of industry than before for a dollar. The debtor class, 
on the other hand, the producing class, the wage-earning class, 
the overwhelming majority of the people, in fact, neither 
demand nor expect that, with the free and equal coinage of gold 
and silver, silver payments will not be honest hundred-cent 
payments for a dollar, which they most certainly will be if the 
two money metals are left as before to maintain a mutual rela- 
tion automatically. 
THE SILVER, DOLLAR. 

From the establishment of the government to February 12, 
1873, the silver dollar was the standard coin. It contained 
during that entire period 371} grains of pure silver, and it con- 
tains precisely the same quantity now. A standard gold dollar 
coin has no existence; as a curiosity, token, or charm, com- 
paratively few people have seen or handled one. The gold dol- 
lar standard coin is an illusion. Considered as a coin, just as a 
silver dollar is considered, a gold dollar possesses no value nor 
desirability for any of the uses to which money is put. Simply 
as a coin, it has been most pertinently said of it that gold should 
and does begin where silver should and does leave off. The 
largest of silver coins—the silver dollar—is the standard of 
values ; all gold coins are but multiples of the silver dollar 
standard. A few gold dollars were minted after 1850. 

Since 1885 wheat, cotton, and the most of the great staples 
have been continuously falling in gold price. How as to the gold 
price of silver bullion? Before 1875 silver ruled steadily at 
about 60 pence sterling per ounce. Quotations have dropped 
below 43 pence sterling per ounce. What is the reason for it? 
The fall in the prices of seventeen leading articles of commerce 
in the London market for the decade 1875-1885 was about 27 
per cent., while the fall in the gold price of silver bullion has 
been about 28 per cent since 1875, conclusively showing that the 
value of gold increased during the years specified, since it took 
more commodities to satisfy its rising value; while an ounce of 
silver bullion has as great purchasing power as it had before 
1875, even in 1845, in procuring the necessaries of life. Now if 
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the measuring, or the purchasing, power of silver as bullion has, 
as thus shown, undergone no change relatively to the average 
value of the staple commodities that are bought and sold, the 
price of labor included, is it not perfectly clear that silver is the 
better standard, because the more natural by long custom, and 
that all other things should be measured or valued by it? 
Least of all, does it any more readily reconcile us to the transfer 
of our own money standard and unit to that of Great Britain, in 
obedience to the command of the money magnates of that money- 
lending country ? 

The old silver dollar is in fact the only dollar we know or are 
likely to know. As for a gold standard dollar, it is a creation 
of the imagination. It has no circulation among us. It is wholly 
a theoretic standard, conceived by cunning financiers, and 
is in no sense a practical one. Above all, it is absurdly ridicu- 
lous for the advocates of the minimized mintdrop gold dollar, 
the size of a generous shirtbosom stud, to rail at the size of the 
silver dollar as that of a ‘‘stovelid’”’ or a ‘‘ cartwheel.” 

The avowed hostility to the free coinage of silver rests on such 
vague and contradictory grounds that it is really difficult to 
describe and locate them. The first effect of free coinage is to 
be that the government will have to pay the silver miner a full 
dollar for seventy cents or less worth of silver, and that will 
make a seventy cent silver dollar the basis of our currency. If, 
however, the first assertion be true, the second cannot be, and 
vice versd. The silver miner, any one ought to know, cannot get 
a dollar for seventy cents’ worth of silver, except by raising his 
proffered silver bullion to par, that is, to $1.29 and a fraction 
per ounce; and when he does that the dollar is also at par, and 
the seventy-cent dollar has no existence outside of a mono- 
metallist’s distempered imagination. 

Then, again, the United States is to become the dumping 
ground for the cheap silver of the world ; and at the same time 
gold is to rise to a premium (it is there already), and go out of 
circulation (it has no circulation now), and we shall be put on a 
silver basis, with a limited and depreciated currency. These 
scarecrow statements expose the raggedness of their contra- 
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diction: currency inflation and currency contraction both at 
once, a depreciated dollar and a diminishing volume of cur- 
rency—financial impossibilities, and a plain renunciation of the 
well-known principles of economy. For if the volume of money 
is diminished, how can the dollar, whatever it is, be depreci- 
ated? And how is the volume of money to be diminished if the 
uncounted hoards of foreign silver are all ready to be ‘“‘dumped’”’ 
upon us from the moment our mints are freely open? It is 
untrue that a contraction of our money volume can be caused by 
free coinage ; if anything, it will be just the contrary. And if 
no such foreign hoards of silver exist as we are thus threatened 
with, then gold is certainly not to be driven out of circulation, 
and the apprehension of a contraction of the money volume 
fails again. 

Will this tidal wave of silver overwhelm us from the direction 
of Indiat A hundred millions of silver are drawn every year 
from India by England, or two thousand millions in the twenty 
years from 1858 to 1878. However this large amount may be 
applied, it is certain that India is all the time being impoverished. 
A country in the prolonged throes of bankruptcy is the last one 
to be likely to pour its only money over us when it notoriously 
cannot scrape enough together for its own use. Outside of the 
United States—says the director of the mint—the total amount 
of silver in the world is $3,338,500,000, and much more than 
one half of this is in India, China, Japan, and the Straits; and 
there it will stay as fast: if it were buried. Europe has 
$1,482,400,000 of silver, or four dollars per capita for thaf con- 
tinent, of which France holds nearly one half. The question 
raised by the gold advocates for a terrorizing purpose is, How 
much of this amount is likely to come here? Any intelligent 
examination of the case will show that from no country in 
Europe can a considerable export of silver be expected ; cer- 
tainly not from France, nor from Italy, nor from Russia, nor 
from Austria, nor from Spain. 

The coinage rates in Europe range from somewhat less than 14 
to 1 to 154 to 1; consequently, in converting European silver 
into American silver, the rate of the latter being 16 to 1, there 
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would be a loss to the different European states of from 3 to 12 
per cent. Assuming that under the operation of free coinage 
the American silver dollar remains at par, this would imply a 
loss of $33,000,000 upon the full legal tender coin alone, and a 
still greater loss in case the American dollar fails to maintain its 
par value. Thus the loss by exchange, in other words, the 
‘‘dumping’’ process, as is perfectly apparent, would supply all 
the protection needed against any danger of our being flooded 
or buried under with silver from Europe. Our obvious and 
certain commercial gain in the silver using countries of South 
America, Mexico, and the populous world of the East is deserv- 
ing of consideration by itself. 

Let it only be understood, as a matter of universal necessity 
rather than of any organized purpose, that this silver discussion 
is not to be finally closed, nor the question finally settled, by any 
of the mean and ‘unsatisfying shifts, the purposeless and ill- 
digested legislation, and the unpatriotic sacrifice of national 
self-respect which anything less than bimetallism implies; 
it must be only by the steady, firm, natural resting on recog- 
nized principle, on ascertained law, on broad national experi- 
ence. Not financial street slang, bankers’ whispered passwords, 
money-lenders’ winking phrases, but plain, worn maxims, the 
condensation of economic experience alone can furnish the 
foundation for any settlement that will uphold a fabric of 
national dimensions, expressive of national life, progress, pros- 


perity, and power. 
GEORGE CANNING HILL. 








THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 


BY JOHN J. O’NEILL. 


ERHAPS the most pleasing sign of the times, from a polit- 
ical standpoint, and that which augurs most well for the 
future prosperity and happiness of the country, is the growth of 
independence in thought and action among our citizens on 
questions affecting the public interest or the fitness of candidates 
for public place. The time has gone by when the fact that a 
man was the nominee for office of a certain political party 
insured his election, regardless of his merit or capability. A 
candidate now must have a stronger claim on the suffrages of 
the people than his connection with this or that political organ- 
ization. 

The cause of this growth of political freedom lies in the 
increasing liberality of thought which characterizes the people 
of this generation the world over, in our own country in partic- 
ular, and which is brought to bear on social and religious 
questions alike. The people realize the fact that a political 
party is but an association of persons actuated by the same 
motives and governed by the same principles, banded together 
for the furthering and carrying out of those motives and 
principles. The old idea that a man, no longer believing in the 
principles of a party nor supporting its doctrines, could con- 
scientiously continue to uphold that party merely because it was 
the party with which he had always been identified and he there- 
fore believed it his duty to support it blindly and without ques- 
tion and to cast his ballot for its candidates without regard to 
their character or fitness for public office. This idea is speedily 
passing away, and in its stead is coming the higher, nobler 
belief that the very essence of a political organization is to be 
found in the principles which actuate it and that when a citizen 
can no longer scrupulously uphold those principles he and his 
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party have come to ‘‘the parting of the ways,’’ and it is time 
for him to seek more congenial political associates. 

Among no.class of voters is this feeling so marked as in the 
ranks of the younger element. The reason is not hard to find. 
The young man, just past his majority, enters into the considera- 
tion of public affairs with the honest, unselfish purpose of 
voting and acting as he believes for the best interests of the 
country. He has not as yet become imbued with the idea that 
he is the bond slave of his party, and if that party abuse the 
trust which he has reposed in it, by advocating improper 
measures or supporting unworthy candidates, he is quick to ex- 
hibit his disapproval at the ballot box. 

The press, too, has felt the effects of this increase of inde- 
pendence among the voters. The newspapers which meet with 
the greatest measure of success nowadays are not the old-time 
organs which are merely the mouthpieces of the leaders of the 
party whose principles they support. The intelligent voter has 
no time to spend in the perusal of the editorial columns of a 
journal whose views on public questions are dictated by political 
bosses. He knows beforehand the nature and extent of their 
comments on public men and things and realizes that those com- 
ments are governed not by a true patriotism and devotion to the 
best interests of the people, but by partisan hate and prejudice. 

The independent voter is not to be confounded with the 
adventurer who trims his sails to meet the fickle winds of politi- 
cal fortune. The man who leaves his party because of an honest 
disagreement with its policy or disapproval of the conduct of its 
leaders, is deserving of the greatest measure of praise. But the 
political trimmers who, as rats leave a sinking ship, desert a 
party only when its prosperity is on the decline and who wax 
fat on the good things which are the reward of their perfidy, 
deserve only the contempt of honest men, and though feared, 
perhaps, are not trusted even by the political leaders who make 
use of them. 

In these few observations on the growth of independence of 
political thought and action, it is not my purpose to decry the 
benefits which may accrue to the people from political organiza- 
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tion, which when properly guided and carried only to that extent 
which insures effective effort, may become a mighty engine of 
good. But when organization becomes a mere cloak for one-man 
rule or the tyranny of a clique it is time to call a halt and to 
show the leaders that while the members of a party may be 
thoroughly amenable to such discipline as is necessary to the 
continuance in existence and the success of their organization 
they have not entirely resigned the right to think and act for 
themselves on public questions and that any encroachments on 
their rights and liberties in this regard will be resented and 
punished. 

JOHN J. O'NEILL. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stickney. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
249. St. Paul: D. D. Merrill & Co. 


But few questions have been more thoroughly discussed the 
past five years than the railroads in their relation to the public 
interest. The author of this work began his business career as 
an attorney in Wisconsin in 1861, and ten years later became 
interested in the construction and operation of railroads, and is 
still manager of a road. His judgment may therefore be con- 
sidered as more or less biased, though he says that he is not 
conscious of any desire except to state fairly and fully the 
material facts in the controversy as he understands them. 

He admits that his sense of justice has been outraged at the 
arbitrary and selfish action of railway constructors and 
managers as well as by what he calls the time-serving policy of 
legislators both state and national. He thinks that the railways 
have asked too muchrof the people and, on the other hand, that 
the people have often expected too much of the railways. 

The history of railroad building in Wisconsin is given in con- 
siderable detail, and its reckless speculative character fully 
described. It was during this time that the railway autocrat 
was in the zenith of his power. He demanded county and town 
bonds to help build roads. A paid lobby attended every legis- 
lative session, while judges of all grades, from supreme justices 
to justices of the peace, executive officers of the state, members of 
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the legislature, and ‘‘ pot-house’’ politicians all had free passes. 

Mr. Stickney might have added that this part of the railway 
Imanagers’ program remains practically unchanged, and in most 
states the same condition exists to-day. Another power used to 
compel towns to accede to their terms in earlier days was the 
discrimination in freight rates, and many men who could neither 
be threatened nor bribed into support of measures favorable to 
the railways were forced into line by being discriminated 
against in freight charges. Fortunately, this power has been 
largely destroyed. Before its overthrow merchants were wont 
to send baskets of champagne to the heads of traffic depart- 
ments and sealskin jackets to their wives, because special rates 
were given to favorites. Now, as Mr. Stickney observes, the 
sealskin jacket business has been reversed and they are supplied 
from the treasuries of the railway companies to the wives of 
clerks in mercantile houses, whose husbands happen to be in 
possession of the authority of routing freight. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Effects of Discrimination,’’ clearly shows the 
great influence of railroads, uncontrolled by state or national 
authority, to make or destroy not only individuals but towns 
and communities. 

The author is particularly interesting in his discussion of 
‘¢‘ Fairness of Legal Rates.’’ He declares that it is not granger 
laws, nor the interstate laws, nor the acts of commissions that 
have reduced profits to a zero point, but the mismanagement of 
the companies. Managers surround themselves with a standing 
army of freight and passenger agents, soliciting agents, adver- 
tising agents, traveling agents, typewriters, clerks and runners. 
They occupy the most expensive offices on the best corners of 
the most important streets. These offices are all finely furnished, 
while theater tickets, carriages and other extras are supplied 
without stint. These standing armies, liké all such bodies, are 
consumers, but not producers. ‘‘ All of them in twenty years,’’ 
he says, ‘‘have not produced a ton of freight. Their whole 
business is to get the freight that others have produced ‘routed’ 
over their line honestly if they can, but get it.’”’ This argument 
will appeal with great force to the observing man who cannot 
have failed to note the enormous expense incurred by the lead- 
ing railways of the country, in the manner so aptly described by 
Mr. Stickney. 





